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PREFACE 


Tuis book is an outgrowth of some years’ experience 
in dealing with the religious problems of University 
students. It is an attempt to interpret some of the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Christian faith in terms congenial 
to enquiring minds imbued with the inductive mode of 
logic,—the scientific point of view, as it is called. Every 
effort has been made to avoid technical language. The 
interpretations offered will doubtless shock some readers 
by their freedom, and disappoint others by their ortho- 
doxy,—the double standard by which the liberal evan- 
gelical position is in general to be recognized. 

The style is personal, and is intended to be persuasive. 
For it is freighted with the writer’s conviction that re- 
ligion, as an intimate and transforming experience of 
the Eternal, is as possible for intelligent men and women 
to-day as it ever was, and is indispensable to a fully 
matured and justly balanced mind. Beyond all other 
achievements of the human spirit is the splendid adven- 
ture of the discovery of God in Christ, as the end of the 
quest for abiding truth, and the beginning of a new life 
of inner satisfaction, serenity, and hope. 

RussELL Henry STAFFORD. 
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CHAPTER I 
Tue LiIperAL Point oF Virw 


HE word ‘‘liberal’’ constantly recurs in current 
religious usage, and, like most words much on 
men’s tongues, is so often misunderstood and mis- 

applied in this connection that a definition is impera- 

tively called for. Let us approach our definition by 
the route of negation,—by rejecting two of the mean- 
ings often carelessly attached to this word. 

First, people sometimes describe ministers and 
Churches as ‘‘liberal,’’? without reference to theology, 
because they are lenient in certain matters of behavior. 
They say, for instance, that the Catholics are liberal 
because they have parish dances. Now no doubt they 
do, and perhaps we also see no great harm in dancing, 
even under Church auspices, provided that the con- 
ventional safeguards and proprieties are observed. But 
neither they nor we are liberals by virtue of that 
opinion. Our Catholic friends, indeed, whatever their 
social procedure, are uncompromisingly conservative in 
religious attitude; they must be, for their Church is. 
The danger in thus misapplying this familiar adjective 
to questions of conduct arises from our tendency to go 
to extremes; and to suppose, for instance, in conse- 
quence, that when I call myself a liberal I imply that I 
think it does not much matter what people do, so long as 
they mean well,—that is, that ‘‘liberal’’ means ‘‘loose’’; 
for ‘‘so long as they mean well’’ is a phrase likely to be 
applied with an indefinite extension, On such a sup- 
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position a liberal must be a light-minded pagan; for 
it is plain to all men of intelligence and conscience that 
what people do does matter—in fact, that for this world 
the only things that matter are human conduct, and its 
springs in human consciousness. 

A second familiar misuse of the term occurs when peo- 
ple say, ‘‘I am a liberal; I maintain that it doesn’t mat- 
ter what you think, so long as your heart is right!’’ 
Taken seriously, to be sure, there is some truth in that 
declaration. It is certain that men’s usefulness here, 
and probable that their chance hereafter, depends upon 
their moral earnestness rather than upon the creed they 
endorse. We can never be sure of all the details of any 
ereed; but we do know when our hearts are clean and 
our purposes honorable. And in passing it may be re- 
marked that this admission of limits to our knowledge of 
truth in detail is an element of true liberalism. But 
when people say, ‘‘It doesn’t matter what you think,”’ 
they mean, rather more than half the time, that it does 
not matter if you do not think at all; the rest of the time 
they mean that one conviction is as good as another. 

But it does matter if you do not think. And it is 
the liberal who insists that God gave us our intelligence 
for use; it is the conservative who is willing that some- 
one else should do our thinking for us. So, if you think 
that you do not need to think, you are not a liberal at 
all, but a conservative. But if you seriously hold that 
one conviction is as good as another, you are neither 
liberal nor conservative; you must be unbalanced. Does 
it make no difference in mathematics what convictions we 
have,—that is, whether we believe that six plus three 
equals nine or that six plus three equals ten? Try it, 
and see! There can be only one truth on any given sub- 
ject. If there is any advantage in knowing the truth 
about God, liberals and conservatives alike must insist 
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that one conviction is not as good as another. And when 
on a fundamental point men differ, they can only be 
mutually indulgent of their divergences by making 
reciprocal allowance for bias, inadequate information or 
native incapacity. 

A liberal, then, is not one who is loose in moral prin- 
ciple, or one who is indifferent to distinctions of truth. 
But how define a liberal positively? First, by example: 
Jesus is the typical liberal, as his attitude is indicated 
in the arresting epigram, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.’’ People had been saying that he had come to 
destroy the law and the prophets; that is, in modern par- 
lance, that he was aradical. The radical is he who holds 
that the old must be bad. When Jesus denied that he 
had come to destroy, such conservatives as may have 
been in the audience must have been pleased at his im- 
plied profession of loyalty to the ancient institutions of 
Israel; for the conservative is he who holds that the old 
is best. But Jesus added, ‘‘I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil’’; and he proceeded to expound his ideas as to 
the fulfillment of the law—already perfect, in the con- 
servative view—in terms which indicated a vast advance 
upon the earlier codes held sanctified by age as well as 
by divine origin. It was thus that Jesus showed himself 
a liberal; for the liberal is he who would add a sub- 
stantial contribution in the present to the enduring 
values of the past in order to build a better future. And 
Jesus, the liberal, was convicted of radicalism, and cruci- 
fied for the crime, by conservatives become reactionary ; 
for the reactionary is he who would turn the tide of life 
back from the progress it has made, and confine it again 
within bounds it has overflowed. 

We may further define the liberal by examining more 
fully his attitude towards past, present, and future. In 
regard to the past, he is more sharply contrasted with 
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the radical than with the conservative. The radical is 
enamoured of the new as such. The more thoughtful 
among young people are usually radical; for youth, if it 
have a sense of values other than the superficial at all, 
has a keen appreciation of the flow of things today, a 
vivid anticipation of the point we may reach tomorrow, 
and no knowledge of yesterday as a check upon the im- 
agination. Indeed, radicalism in the middle-aged is an 
indication of arrested development. Fashions in radi- 
calism change, of course. When I was in college the 
undergraduate intellectuals had scrapped the Bible and 
Shakespeare, and were reading Bernard Shaw. Now 
they are scrapping representative government and invok- 
ing the dictatorship of the proletariat,—which is even 
racier and less respectable, consequently more delectable, 
than perusing ‘‘Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant.’’ But 
this college generation will outgrow Bolshevism, as we 
outgrew Shaw; the point is, that that sort of thing hap- 
pens through ignorance of the past. It is so easy to 
dislike people you don’t know! Theological radicals, in 
like manner, scrap the Fathers and the Church Councils: 
‘What did those old codgers know,’’ they say, ‘‘at 
Nicea and Chalecedon?’’ To which the conservatives 
reply with a scandalized anathema; for they reverence 
the past, it would seem, in an exaggerated degree, just 
because it is gone. 
The liberal, between these extremes, is neither dis- 
respectful nor idolatrous toward the past. He is obliged 
to admit that the Fathers were men of vast learning, 
much of which is still pertinent ; and he is determined not 
to lose any element of enduring truth, tested by the cen- 
turies, which they may have contributed. But on the 
other hand he respectfully maintains that the intervening 
generations have not been lived in vain; and that the ac- 
cumulations of wisdom which they have added justify 
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a revision even of the central formule of the faith. He 
believes, for example, that Kant and experimental psy- 
chology may have something to say about the Trinity. 
Webster has a striking definition of the liberal: he is one 
who is ‘‘not bound by orthodox tenets or established 
forms in political or religious philosophy; independent 
in opinion.’’ Not that he does not know the orthodox 
tenets and established forms; not that he does not re- 
spect them; but that he is not bound by them. His 
mind is not slave, but free. He makes friends with the 
fathers, but concedes to them no claim of arbitrary au- 
- thority over him. 

The liberal and the radical agree in their estimate of 
the future,—that greater things are to be expected than 
have ever come to pass as yet. They believe in progress, 
fast or slow. They hope. Well, it may be that the con- 
servative hopes, too. But what he hopes for is the good 
old days back again: in economics, the days before labor 
unions; in politics, the administration of Washington 
or Jefferson; in religion, the days of prevalent literalism 
and juicy heresy trials. But the liberal dreams of some- 
thing better ahead. If he be a sensible liberal, he is not 
blind to the faults of labor unions, or of employers’ 
combines either; but he hopes for a day of peace, based 
on understanding and a square deal, instead of the pres- 
ent industrial warfare grounded in mutual misappre- 
hension and jealousy, and he is inclined to suppose that 
this warfare is but a brief though unpleasant link in 
the chain of causation which is bringing the better order 
about. He may not rise up and call Wilson or Harding 
blessed; in fact, most of the political liberals whom I 
know speak in a rather different vein from that of them 
both. But for correcting current ills he looks forward 
to administrations by modern men of principle along 
broader lines and on sounder foundations than we have 
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yet achieved, instead of sighing to have government 
cribbed, cabined and confined once again within the 
stifling political categories of the eighteenth century. 
And in religion the liberal is by no means satisfied with 
the present state: he deplores the haziness of theological 
opinion prevalent in Protestantism; the waste incurred 
by perpetuating superannuated sectarian divisions; the 
apparent decline in vital piety, in the element of en- 
thusiasm in personal religion. But he wants and is 
trying to formulate a new theology which shall be the 
old minus much which is no longer tenable and plus 
much which we have come to see in, the light of this 
new day, brighter than any our spiritual progenitors 
knew. The liberal begins to see the probable lines of 
a new and sincere denominational demarcation, as also 
of an unprecedented co-operation of all branches of the 
Church in the practical application of their common 
faith to the needs of society. And he looks for the re- 
vival of individual religious experience, not by revert- 
ing to the régime of itinerant evangelists and the like, 
but by the ministries of the Spirit of God through so- 
cial and other agencies which our time is creating new 
as vehicles of His grace, and in accordance with psy- 
chological laws which are only now being discovered. 
He has an honest, informed, critical appreciation of the 
past; but he expects the future to be better by far, for 
he believes that we are still on the way toward the 
answering of the Lord’s Prayer,—the doing of God’s 
will on earth as it is done in Heaven. 

There is the key to the liberal’s view of the present. 
He believes that we are on the way and going in the 
right direction. The radical thinks we are on the 
wrong road, and must turn at right angles at the next 
crossroads,—or get off the road at once, and start a new 
one of our own. The conservative holds that we are on 
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the right road, but headed in the wrong direction,— 
down the slope toward the precipice instead of upgrade 
toward Paradise, which he supposes to lie behind us, 
at the Reformation, in the thirteenth century, in the 
Apostolic Age, at Athens in the Age of Pericles, or at 
some other point to the rear. The importance of this 
difference as to the present is seen when one translates 
it into terms of action: the conservative says, ‘‘ About 
face!’’ The radical shouts, ‘‘Get off the road,—we’re 
going to blow it up!’’ The liberal says, ‘‘ Forward, 
double time, march!’’ The conservative grumbles; the 
- radical swears; the liberal works: ‘‘I came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil.’’ 

So this is what we mean when we say that we are 
liberals: we honor the past, but we are not in bonds to 
it; we criticize the present, but we are not in despair 
over it; we hope for the future, and expect it to grow 
ever better, until the best of all is reached. The reason 
we do not find so much fault with other people as do 
radicals and conservatives is that we are too busy at 
our own work to quarrel with our neighbors. We are 
free, acknowledging no constraint save that of Truth; 
admitting no authority save that of reason in matters 
within its scope, and that of conscience in the realm of 
faith beyond it; holding to no infallibility of Pope, 
Church, Bible or Council, but expecting a fuller revela- 
tion of God to man and a more complete harmony of 
man with God every day, because the Holy Spirit is 
still effectively engaged in the enlightenment of men 
and the conquest of the world for the right. 

But this expectant independence involves a certain 
tentative quality in liberal thought which is not only 
akin to doubt, but does actually involve doubt, on many 
points in the intellectual interpretation of religious 
truth, as a normal element of spiritual experience at 
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various stages. The liberal must, then, be prepared to 
meet the objection, from many of a conservative turn 
of mind, that we have no right to doubt. That doubt 
both proves sin and is sin has often been preached in 
the name of Christ. Yet it is certain that no man’s 
conscience would bear out the assertion that his direst 
euilt was for doubt. 

Moreover, one who studies the movement of the social 
mind, the development of knowledge, must recognize 
that to accept the formule of the past blindly in any 
field of thought,—to take things on faith in such a sense 
as to forbid investigation,—is to arrest progress. It is 
by doubting, that is, by accepting formule provision- 
ally until one is competent to test them, and then 
by subjecting them to rigorous tests, that men lay bare 
and correct old errors, and advance to the compre- 
hension of new truths. 

The first chapter in the history of the modern world 
began when Columbus, calling into question the tradi- 
tional account of boiling waters of death in the wastes 
beyond Europe’s Atlantic horizon, in which his age 
believed, insisted that the earth was round, so that 
he could go Westward to the far East. And where 
would subsequent science be if Copernicus and Galileo 
had not doubted the geocentric theory of the planetary 
system, and discovered the fact that it is heliocentric? 
Not less marked than these contributions by the way 
of doubt has been the enrichment and deepening of the 
mind through philosophical change: for one instance, 
we may note Kant’s demonstration of the transcen- 
dental ideality of time and space, which revolutionized 
the world of thought by setting aside much which 
earlier philosophers had assumed as incontrovertible. 

Even more, strangely enough, than in any other field, 
is the service of doubt evident in religion: if Wyclif, 
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Huss, Luther, had not doubted the universally accepted 
medieval dogma of authority, we should not be 
Protestants; if our ancestors had not doubted the 
paganism which to them seemed orthodox, we should 
not be Christians; if Jesus had not doubted the current 
Rabbinism of his day, won his way through to a new 
conception of the Kingdom, and challenged the old in 
the name of the new, there would have been no Gospel; 
“‘Jesus advanced in wisdom,’’ we are told. 

It will be evident from these illustrations that doubt 
does not achieve its purpose, however, short of the 
fresh personal certainty to which it leads. This cer- 
tainty will not always differ from the supposition 
which one started by questioning; it will almost always 
involve some elements of that supposition. Luther and 
the medieval Church, Jesus and the rabbis shared 
many truths. But old truth is made new in one’s mind 
by appreciation when it stands the test and holds fast. 
In other words, it becomes conviction. Convictions 
cannot be had ready-made. One must make them for 
oneself out of the stuff of life. I have heard people 
declare placidly, ‘‘I have never had a doubt.’’ In 
most cases that is equivalent to the frank confession, 
*‘T have never had a thought:’’ They have never gone 
deeper than superstition plus prejudice. For to think 
is to doubt,—that is, to question. Now the world needs 
thoughtful people, people with convictions. Therefore 
it needs doubters, who are people with convictions in 
the making. So let me urge you to ask questions about 
life; but on certain conditions which we must specify. 

Don’t overestimate your ability to think things 
through. Don’t ask the biggest questions first; don’t 
conclude that there is no answer if you cannot easily 
find it. Modesty is becoming when one approaches the 
fundamental problems of being. 
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Don’t accept heterodox answers because heresy is a 
fad. There is a certain pose of bigoted radicalism, as 
illogical as bigoted conservatism, which is not made less 
offensive to the level-headed by the fact that it numbers 
among its exponents many of the near-learned class. 
Have you ever read Oliver Onions’ novel, ‘‘Gray 
Youth’’? There are a lot of young fools, and some old 
ones, like the characters in that lugubrious romance, 
with their glib pronouncement, ‘‘It is a law,’’ in sup- 
port of crude guesses about life. If you are going to 
think, think for yourself and don’t stop short of 
satisfaction. 

Don’t be flippant. No one ever yet made a real 
contribution to knowledge, or achieved an honest con- 
viction, who had not a supreme reverence for truth. 
Since truth is the aspect of life to our minds, reverence 
for truth means reverence for life. Wise men do not 
differ from others in order to spite them, but because 
truth leads them away from their opinions. There is 
no advantage in being different, save as one is wiser . 
or better. 

Now the man who thus asks questions about life, 
modestly, sincerely, reverently, ‘‘willeth to do God’s 
will’’; that is, is morally in earnest. And to him 
the promise is made, ‘‘He shall know of the teaching.”’ 
I have been through the process myself, and I have 
no doubt whatever but that he who doubts in this way 
not only is not sinning thereby, but will be led by the 
Holy Spirit of God, who is the friend of every honest 
seeker after the light, to anchor his faith and hope in the 
Cross of Christ,—the luminous manifestation of infinite 
divine love,—as the final answer to every problem of 
the Universe. The deep conviction which thus fills the 
doubter’s need may come in a moment of vivid en- 
lightenment, the clouds of the mind’s uncertainties 
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being driven away, as it were, by a great wind from 
Heaven; or little by little, step by step. But the rev- 
erent questioner will sooner or later recapitulate in 
his own soul the spiritual experience of our questing 
race, which finds fulfillment and rest in the Gospel of 
Jesus, a teaching thus proved to be of God,—to be 
the truth, toward which all paths of honest research 
converge. 

Christ is not afraid to have his teaching investigated ; 
in essence it stands all tests, though many interpreta- 
tions of it prove fallacious or inadequate. To every 
doubter I would say that it is not a sin to doubt; 
go ahead cheerfully, persistently, hopefully, honestly 
thinking your way through, and you will come out all 
right. Nevertheless sin is sometimes the root of doubt, 
—of moral doubt, which is distinct from intellectual 
uncertainty. We have two natures: the higher, which 
is divine, and outlives the body; the lower, which is 
of the flesh and perishes with the flesh, an animal 
heritage. When we consent to animal control,—the 
animal does control sometimes in spite of us; but when 
we indulge the passions,—lust, greed, hatred,—with 
little or no resistance, because we deem them ‘‘natural,’’ 
and conclude that resistance is therefore vain and 
apology unnecessary, we initiate a process in the mind 
which issues logically in a stony and cynical unbelief. 
For, first, we abdicate our divinity and voluntarily 
descend to the brute plane; second, we harden our 
hearts against the remonstrance of conscience, lest our 
minds be made uneasy in the enjoyment of our animal 
indulgences; third, we chill our hearts by closing them 
to the warm access of pure human love; finally, we 
disbelieve in the human goodness which we have repu- 
diated for ourselves, and are inaccessible, so long as this 
frame of mind continues, to the persuasions of God, 
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through reason as well as through conscience, that the 
Heart of Being is good, and that righteousness is the 
way to peace. Let him take warning who is consenting 
to domination by his lower nature: that way lies the 
doubt that is sin—voluntary separation from God,— 
Hell in the heart where the Kingdom of Heaven should 
be revealed. 

Again, and especially in the drive and tension of 
modern conditions, we are in danger of committing 
the sin of discouragement. We work so hard and so 
long,—especially we of the educated, the so-called 
‘“‘privileged’’ classes, for whom there can never be an 
eight-hour law, and there must often be a sixteen-hour 
schedule; we get so tired; we are so distracted from 
the tasks that really interest us by a thousand insistent 
duties which seem of no importance,—that we are 
likely to begin asking what there is in it, what we get 
out of it, whether it is all worth while. Then we 
find ourselves carrying on more by way of playing the 
game as good sportsmen than because we like it. And 
presently we discover ourselves in a mood of antagonism 
to the ideal aspect of life, resenting and perhaps sneer- 
ing at hopefulness in others because we do not share 
it, and with our grip upon God relaxed if not quite 
lost. 

This, too, is natural,—but of the lower nature, over- 
worked instead of overindulged; rooted in fatigue, 
which is by so much better than vice, that it follows 
upon too strenuous a pursuit of duty instead of the 
repudiation of it. When we get into this slough of 
despond, we must, at whatever cost, take time to get 
hold of ourselves again, and seize the courage and 
the hope we need from the bountiful stores of God. I 
say we must do so,—not for our own sake only, but 
because the cynic, the man who has lost faith from 
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_ moral causes, whether of indulgence or of discourage- 
ment, affects others adversely also by the contagion 
of his perversity. And it is a dreadful thing to be thus 
leading others out of the normal relation to life into 
the gloomy quagmire of moral doubt. Moreover, it is 
a sin to yield to discouragement. For, as I have said, 
this is also of the lower nature, suffered to depress the 
soul to its own dark level, where it misses the light and 
air of Heaven which move in the regions above. But 
we need not suffer this or any other injury from the 
sinister carnal phase of our character, for we are—as 
we clearly recognize most of the time—the children of 
God, in whom the divine and eternal is normally 
dominant. 

There are, then, two kinds of doubt. There is a 
doubt which is sin. This doubt may arise from sur- 
render to the flesh, or from a mood of discouragement ; 
in either case, it is grounded finally in a lack of rever- 
ence for life. Against this doubt we must guard our- 
selves, as a subtle poison which would deaden our souls, 
by preserving the rectitude of our moral purpose. So 
long as we honestly will to do God’s will, however un- 
successful we may as yet be in this endeavor, we are 
safe in entertaining the doubt which is not sin; that 
is, the questioning attitude which seeks the reason of 
things, and which will accept no allegations about life 
which belie the reason or transgress the conscience. 
This doubt is grounded in love of truth, and is the 
spur whereby God urges every man to acquire convic- 
tions of his own. So long as a man pursues truth 
with single-hearted zeal and open mind, he is on the 
way to fuller knowledge of life, and of God from whom 
life comes. 

And for me, and for unnumbered multitudes before 
me and in our time, that way has led straight to the 
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assurance that the teaching of Jesus is of God, and to 
the peace which that teaching makes available for all 
who accept it in simple loyalty. Because I myself — 
have doubted, I know that Christ Jesus, the great lib- 
eral, is the friend of honest doubters, and the Holy 
Spirit their guide; and I bid them all be of good 
cheer, for every step of the long way of Truth is easy 
to take, and brings us nearer to a safe and secret place 
beneath the wings divine,—even the abode of joyous 
and triumphant Faith. 


CHAPTER II 


THE EMANCIPATION oF FAITH 


N the early years of its history the Christian religion 

“was regarded by outsiders as merely a sect of Juda- 

ism; and Judaism was a faith looked upon with dis- 
favor and derision because of its strictness and bigotry 
by the nations of the world, among whom now for 
some centuries the Jews had been widely dispersed as 
traders and bankers. But there was that in Chris- 
tianity which soon forced it beyond the narrow limits 
of Hebrew tradition,—a divine leaven which in its 
mighty action burst through forms and over racial 
boundaries to become the dynamic of a new world- 
civilization. After the time of Paul,—the first trained 
and systematic thinker among the leaders of the Church, 
and its pioneer missionary to the Gentiles,—the Way 
of the Nazarene was chosen by increasing multitudes 
from among all peoples, until at length it became evi- 
dent that the new faith born in Judea had come 
forth from the obscure province of its nativity as a con- 
queror before which thrones and empires founded on 
unrighteousness and sanctioning degradation should 
go down. 

In less than three centuries after the Crucifixion 
Christianity had shown beyond reasonable doubt that 
it must inevitably vanquish the debased paganism of 
the western world, and was become the dominant and 
moulding force of the public opinion of the Roman 


Empire. This amazing development had occurred in 
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spite of severe persecutions, and while the Church was 
inspired by tremendous moral convictions, arising from 
the personal loyalty of its converts to the Risen Saviour, 
rather than by allegiance to a formal theology precisely 
defined and authoritatively sustained. Indeed, it is 
not too much to say that the theology of the early 
Church was decidedly tenuous, if not chaotic; though 
there were of course some Christian teachers of the 
period whose interests were chiefly centered in dogma. 

Thus it was evident that the Church would conquer 
the Empire. That was a consummation which shrewd 
politicians naturally deplored; for the triumph of the 
Cross meant the end of graft,—the overturning of the 
‘‘pork-barrel,’’ then as now enshrined on the high altar 
of politics as a sort of reserved sacrament, the real 
presence of Power in the temple of the state, the help 
of the exploiters of the people in ages past and their 
hope for years to come. Now the politicians of Rome, 
including Cesar himself, were no mean strategists; and 
they presently bethought themselves that the only way. 
to keep the Church from conquering the Empire was 
for the Empire to trap the Church and chain it in 
durance vile. 

So the Emperor, Constantine, became a Christian. 
To be sure, he postponed being baptized until his death- 
bed, in order that he might not be required by stern 
clerics, on pain of Hell, to live consistently with the 
Christian ideal; but he let it be known that his mind 
and heart were satisfied of the truth of Christian 
doctrine, and he had himself enrolled as a catechumen. 
He alleged that he was moved to take this stand by a 
vision of the sign of the Cross in the sky, together with 
the assurance that God was on his side in a pending 
battle of crucial import to his subsequent career; but 
from what we know of Constantine we may perhaps be 
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forgiven some scepticism about the miraculous token, 
some suspicion that what he really saw was the 
psychological moment for domesticating the Church, as 
some courageous people take wild animals, and draw 
their claws, and live with them happily ever after. 
With shame it must be confessed that Constantine 
succeeded; that after the Edict of Milan, which he 
promulgated in the year 313, the Church was pretty 
well domesticated in the household of the politicians 
until the Reformation. Many honest men of that time 
thought that Constantine’s nominal adhesion to the 
Christian faith meant that the Church had in fact con- 
quered the Empire. Persecution stopped; to profess 
Christ was now to invite honor instead of contumely, 
and the chief shepherds of his flock were held to be 
in the rank of great nobles. Men turned in thousands 
to the clergy for baptism, and presently all children 
were baptized as a matter of course, and the whole 
population was enrolled in the books of the Church. 
And in a sense the Church had won,—just as a tamed 
bear wins a well-curried coat, and a collar around his 
neck, and a secure shelter within the brightly shining 
bars of a steel cage. But Christianity,—the spirit of 
the Master,—was. lost, like the drawn claws of the 
bear, and his broad freedom in the forest. The mighty 
moral dynamic which had made politicians fear for 
their pork-barrel and oppressors shudder on their 
’ thrones was gone, save in the personal experience of 
the few souls in each generation who pierced the outer 
husk of rite and dogma to the sweet kernel of eternal 
truth within the teachings of the Church. Convictions 
sagged, and free thought, for which Jesus gave the 
charter, died away; the sacramental system came in 
their stead, beguiling men into hope of salvation from 
magical ceremonies rather than by the one road of self- 
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conquest and brotherly love; and along with this easy 
and enticing error came the principle of authority, es- 
tablishing Truth, as it were, by legislative enactment, 
and galvanizing a repellent theology into some sem- 
blance of life by the motive of fear which medieval 
theologians relentlessly pressed upon the ignorant 
masses, 

I am aware of some unfairness in calling the theology 
of the middle ages repellent. The sympathetic student 
discerns in it many elements of popular appeal, and 
cannot doubt that by these features it inspired a loving 
enthusiasm in the faithful. For all the deep spiritual 
truths of Christianity were there; and these truths 
ever meet quick response from hearts open to the im- 
pressions of faith. But they were twisted into an aspect 
forbidding to the thoughtful and sensitive by being 
dressed in harsh dogmatic definitions; and controverted 
points were decided by methods which clearly showed 
that faith was in bonds in the house of the politicians. 

The councils of the Church which through these cen- ' 
turies pronounced upon all matters of faith and morals 
were animated by the most worldly considerations con- 
ceivable, so that the operations of the Holy Spirit, if 
He was indeed present, were, to say the least, effectually 
disguised; the councils were, in fact, for the most part 
boss-ridden conventions, submitting to dictation from 
princes whose ulterior designs determined their deci- 
sions. Of this there is perhaps no more conspicuous il- 
lustration than the Council of Nicewa, in the year 325. 
Any man who cherishes illusions about the authority 
of general councils should read Dean Stanley’s ‘‘Lec- 
tures on the Eastern Church,’’ in which stand exposed 
without mercy the fraud, chicanery and intimidation 
practised in and upon that noteworthy assemblage of 
holy bishops. And the order of the day for that council 
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was no less a matter than the definition of the dogma 
of the Trinity. 

Thus, so long as the alliance of the Church and the 
State endured, political motives dominated religion in 
the western world, and faith was enslaved; it was 
identified in the popular mind with acceptance of a 
philosophy, many tenets of which were established by 
authority in the interest of the princes against the 
people, instead of by conscience and reason in the in- 
terest of the truth. Of course, when I speak of political 
dominance I do not mean that the State governed the 
Church throughout these centuries; it often happened, 
as at Canossa, that the State humbled itself before 
the Church. What I do mean is that the Church 
itself was, from the point of view of organization and 
- administration, a mere political agency; its rulers were 
lords of earthly domains, who for the most part knew 
nothing of real religion, despite their pretensions to 
official sanctity, or who, if they did, kept their reli- 
gious experience in a hermetically sealed compartment 
lest it be contaminated by contact with everyday life. 
Of three tenets of medieval Christian philosophy es- 
tablished by pressure for unworthy ends I must speak, 
because they have been projected into our own day 
as criteria of orthodoxy. 

Reference has already been made to the dogma of 
the Trinity. A beginning was made of the clear defini- 
tion of the dogma by the Nicene Council, acting under 
the instructions of the Emperor Constantine, as yet 
unbaptized, who had been won over for political 
reasons from the support of Arius to that of the Trinita- 
rian Athanasius in the controversy then pending. Not 
much can be said in favor of the theory of the Deity 
which Arius advocated; it was shallow and obscure. It 
made of Christ a sort of intermediate being, neither 
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God nor man, and thus did violence to reason and 
reverence alike. But neither can great enthusiasm 
be kindled among modern scholars for the way in 
which Athanasius and his party stated the Christian 
position. The truth they desired to conserve was that 
the divine nature and human nature are both present 
and perfectly expressed in Christ Jesus. But they were 
not content simply to say that. If they had been, every 
Christian in all the ages,—including Arius, doubtless, 
for he meant well, though his brain was foggy,—would 
have heartily assented. Instead, however, they per- 
petrated a pompous but unintelligible statement about 
three natures in one God, which has been a rock of 
stumbling and a bone of contention ever since. 

There is nothing wrong with the statement itself, if 
it be acknowledged as what it really is, namely, a 
mantle of metaphysical technicality cast over the naked- 
ness of our ignorance. Like the word ‘‘ether’’ which 
modern scientists apply to the universal atmospheric 
medium, ‘‘the Trinity’’ is just a term for the unknown, 
which in this instance is the inner economy of the 
Godhead. But when it is proposed as a final and ex- 
haustive explanation of the nature of this Great Un- 
known, thoughtful men must rebel. Yet it was set 
forth in just that light by the Church of the Empire, 
and enforced as such on reluctant minds by both 
Empire and Church; and, unhappily, it is still so re- 
garded by a few good people who even deny the name 
‘‘Christian’’ to followers of Jesus who cannot express 
their concept of him and of his heavenly Father in terms 
chosen by the Athanasians many centuries ago. When 
we recall that the formal ground of the great schism 
between the Eastern and Western Churches in the 
eleventh century was a difference of opinion on a minor 
point in the dogma of the Trinity,—the East maintain- 
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ing that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father, 
the West adding the phrase ‘‘and from the Son,’’— 
we see the reduction to tragic absurdity of this prin- 
ciple of political authority over philosophy. 

The second tenet to which I wish to call your attention 
is that of the everlasting punishment of the unsaved. 
There is some slight basis in the New Testament upon 
which literalists may rest this dogma; the New Testa- 
ment passages cited in this connection are, however, far 
less conclusive than they have been made to appear, 
both on account of the disputable meaning of key- 
words, and because their eschatological implications 
are in most instances beside the point of their primary 
intention and application. The notion itself is not only 
fantastic, barbarous, and revolting to every man who 
has a sense of fairness, but is an aspersion upon the 
character of God only saved from being blasphemous 
by the pious intention of those who support it. It 
is obviously alien to the spirit of Jesus, who taught that 
the heart of the Universe is love, who practised healing, 
and promised deliverance, and declared that he was 
come to seek and to save that which was lost,—even 
the hundredth sheep, which had wandered from the 
flock and was lost on the heath in the dark. What a 
monstrous perversion it is of that message to mankind 
which Jesus himself, who gave it, named ‘‘the good 
news,’’ to declare or even to admit as a possibility that 
any, that even one, of God’s creatures shall be endlessly 
tormented in alienation from Him! 

Yet, as you know, many theologians have not hesi- 
tated to consign the vast majority of the human race 
to eternal perdition,—justifying this unthinkable hor- 
ror by declaring that any sin, even the least, was prop- 
erly infinite in its consequences because it was an of- 
fence against an infinite Being, who held all men to 
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strict accountability. The only thing worse about that 
teaching than its cruelty is the absurdity of its logie— 
as though one should say that, if a child strikes a man 
of eighty, the child must also be eighty years old. Then 
why was it ever propagated in the name of Christ,— 
even maintaining some claim today upon Christian 
thought? Not because it is taught in the New Testa- 
ment. That interpretation of the proof texts involved 
was an after-thought. There were not wanting in the 
early Church, before Constantine caught religion in 
the imperial snare, many who understood and declared 
that God’s punishment is just and remedial, and must 
issue in ultimate correction and the consequent restora- 
tion of all sinners to His favor. Notably Origen, the 
most distinguished and most influential of all the theo- 
logians of the ancient Church with the possible excep- 
tion of Augustine, insisted upon the final harmony of all 
souls with God. And his arguments have never been 
refuted on rational grounds. 

But the hierarchy, debauched by politics, put the 
power of its sanction behind the hideous dogma of ever- 
lasting punishment in order to be able to coerce the 
souls of men by the fear of Hell. That superstitious ter- 
ror was the weapon of the clergy,—their ‘‘big stick,’’— 
for enforcing their will upon the people; and they 
were aS much opposed to disarmament then in the 
spiritual realm, as are manufacturers of munitions of 
war in the realm of politics in our own day. So they 
weighted down the Church with the incubus of this fear- 
ful lie, in the name—God forgive them!—of Him who 
said, ‘‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.’’ Protestantism, in turn, borrowed 
fire and brimstone from the Church of the middle ages, 
and for financial reasons omitted the mitigations of 
Purgatory; so that it is only in relatively recent days 
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that any considerable number of Christians have been 
freed from this wicked misrepresentation of divine jus- 
tice, foisted on the faithful by ecclesiastical politicians 
for the selfish ends of their order. 

As a third and final illustration, let me cite the 
determinism of Augustine as against Pelagius’ teach- 
ing of free will. Pelagius was a monk of immaculate 
ascetic purity; Augustine was a converted roué. Of the 
two it must be conceded that Augustine was by far the 
more original and incisive thinker; it was to a degree 
the legitimate reward of his abilities that he should have 
acquired a large, not to say decisive, influence upon 
the thought of his time (3845-430). But his attitude 
towards human nature was warped and twisted by his 
memories of passionate and irregular living in the past 
and the mental states which had then been his, As 
most of us know, the voluntary cultivation of an evil 
habit produces in time the illusion that the habit has 
‘ enchained the will, so that one is no longer free; and it 
requires an extraordinary psychic upheaval to over- 
throw this illusion. Augustine’s conversion afforded 
such a crisis in his experience; and he thereafter ac- 
cepted at their face value both the impression of help- 
lessness which had been his, and the sense of direct 
divine deliverance which followed, making him once 
more a free man. So he taught that human nature was 
of itself totally depraved, and incapable of right action; 
only by the grace of God could a man so much as de- 
sire righteousness. It will be seen that in effect this 
meant fatalism; and fatalism means the relaxation of 
effort, since things are then held to happen as it is 
written, irrespective of our endeavors; stagnation re- 
sults. 

Pelagius, on the other hand, unburdened by haunt- 
ing recollections of old guilt, was able to see clearly 
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that the very meaning of morality and of human life 
itself consists in the absolute freedom of the individual. 
It is true that no logical system can find a place for 
this freedom; but that is because our minds are not 
big enough to embrace the contrasting verities of life. 
It is equally true that no ethical system can survive, 
and little progress can be made, where this freedom 
is not acknowledged. Pelagius’ teaching enfranchised 
the human soul for decisive achievement, invigorated 
its resolution, and kindled its hope. 

But it made the individual too independent of the 
Church,—that is to say, of the sacramental system, 
which was held to be the channel of divine grace to 
men, and was certainly the channel of wide influence 
for the priesthood; while the Augustinian fatalism, 
with its emphasis upon the need of grace, of course 
afforded groundwork for a considerable extension of 
priestly privilege, through emphasis upon the necessity 
of the saving rites which the clergy alone could cele- 
brate. So the Church adopted Augustine’s view of the. 
will: men were taught to regard themselves as slaves 
of evil, unless God should arbitrarily save them; and 
he who ventured to call himself free was denounced as 
a heretic, and outlawed as a menace to society, by 
the unholy partnership of Church and State. 

But after the long sleep of the middle ages, when 
restive minds were lulled or beaten as the case might 
require into submission to an imposed philosophy by the 
strong arm of authority, and faith seemed to consist 
only in the profession of the dogmas set forth by the 
Church, a new day dawned. About the middle of the 
fifteenth century Johann Gutenberg invented the print- 
ing press; in 1453 the Eastern Empire fell before the 
Turks, and the subsequent migration of Greek scholars 
into Italy gave the impulse to a revival of classical 
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learning in the West, the astonishing wealth of the 
learning of Greek and Latin antiquity bursting upon 
the twilight of medieval scholasticism like sunshine 
after Arctic winter; in 1492 Columbus discovered the 
New World, recreating by the appeal of these unex- 
plored wildernesses the salutary spirit of bold adven- 
ture which had been quiescent since the Crusades. And 
in 1517 Martin Luther attacked the sale of indulgences 
in his ninety-five theses, from which academic begin- 
ning he was drawn on, through a providential develop- 
ment of his thought and purpose, to defy the Papacy 
and the Empire, and to rend the whole fabric of their 
authority over the human spirit, which proved to be no 
silken veil of great price after all, but only a cobweb. 
To be sure, things went on in outer semblance much 
the same as in the past for a long time; but in 
fact they were never the same after Luther, true son 
of his awakening age, had set the traditional standards 
of certainty at naught. The foundation of the philos- 
ophy of the middle ages, chaining faith to dogma, with 
no candid regard for truth, but working from a plat- 
form of pre-suppositions convenient for the princes and 
prelates who kept the multitudes in subjection, had been 
destroyed; it was only a question of time until the 
superstructure should crumble under its own weight, no 
longer sustained. Luther did not go the whole way, and 
proclaim liberty of conscience and belief; neither did 
his great younger contemporary, John Calvin. It was 
perhaps hardly to be expected that they would progress 
so far; though some there were of their own time,— 
especially Lelius and Faustus Socinus, and Servetus, 
whom Calvin burned,—who saw this principle clearly. 
But to America true religious freedom was brought, 
to be established on free soil, by two sons of the 
Reformation in England, Roger Williams, the founder 
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of Rhode Island, and William Penn, first lord of the 
great commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Here, for the 
first time in history, Cavour’s maxim, ‘‘a free Church 
in a free state,’’ has been completely realized: every 
man thinks as he pleases, or, as often happens, does not 
think at all about the deeper concerns of life; people 
of like mind gather for study and worship in voluntary 
associations, under no surveillance by the state, and 
with no voice in the state save as their members in- 
dividually express their political preferences; there are 
no heretics,—no man is outlawed for religion’s sake or 
for the lack of it. Faith, long in bondage, has at length 
been emancipated. God grant it may never be shackled 
again. 

Now faith wears a new aspect in the clear light 
of this dearly-bought freedom. Men used to think of 
it as an intellectual position,—the acceptance of certain 
credal statements deemed fundamental. In this sense 
faith was no criterion of a man’s character. But we 
now see that faith is really a moral attitude. This is of. 
course the idea of faith which St. Paul had in mind 
when he taught salvation by faith alone, that is, by 
the state of the soul rather than by the deeds of the 
body; a development of Jesus’ teaching that the inner 
purpose to sin incurs guilt equally with the outward 
action. St. James, in his general epistle, emphatically 
declared, further, that ‘‘faith without works is dead.’’ 
In other words, that only is faith which governs action, 
or, as I have said, faith is a moral attitude. 

This attitude is found in men of all creeds, and is 
conspicuously lacking, as well, in some adherents of 
every religious or philosophical system. I should define 
it as enthusiasm for righteousness: a synergy of intel- 
lect, emotion and will for the promotion of the good, 
the beautiful and the true. If a man have eyes, he 
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can find this saving faith not only in the Churches,— 
though it is most conspicuous and effective there,—but 
wherever an earnest moral purpose expresses itself in 
clean living and sincere thinking. 

This return to the New Testament conception of 
faith as a moral attitude, with the broader application 
of this definition made possible by the cosmopolitanism 
of the modern age, breaks down the ancient barriers of 
bitterness and mutual anathema which used to divide 
the schools and sects from one another, and makes of 
all men of good will, despite differences of opinion, 
one world-girdling community of truth-seekers. But we 
need not fear that this means the end of theology. 
For as long as men’s hearts seek the heart of the 
Universe they will believe in God; as long as men think, 
they will reason; and reason freed in the atmosphere 
of moral enthusiasm will more eagerly seek and sooner 
reach its goal of perfect truth than under the galling 
fetters of self-seeking authority, now happily loosed 
and discarded. 


CHAPTER III 


Tue Mopern APPROACH TO THE BIBLE 


HE Bible has for some decades past been the 

battleground of much controversy as to the na- 

ture and extent of its inspiration and authority. 
In declaring what seems to me to be the correct attitude 
toward it I propose to be entirely frank rather than 
evasively sentimental or obstinately dogmatic. Reli- 
gious questions must be brought out of the mists, and 
sharply defined and candidly dealt with, if we are 
ever to have religion master the lives of practical peo- 
ple. And the value of the Bible is a religious question 
of cardinal importance. 

Throughout the middle ages, from the last quarter of 
the fifth century to the middle of the fifteenth, Hurope 
was dominated by belief in blindly received authority. 
No man sought independent conclusions. In science 
and philosophy, that only was accepted which was based 
on Aristotle; in religion, all was implicitly held which 
the Church sanctioned on alleged Biblical authority. 
These imposed authorities were accepted without exam- 
ination, which would have been considered impious, 
on faith,—a faith which may have saved souls, but cer- 
tainly damned intellects. The overthrow of this system 
began with the Renaissance,—the chief characteristic 
of which was the reaching out of nations and individ- 
uals for freer life, and its chief events the invention 
of the press, the discovery of America, and the Protes- 
tant revolt and Reformation. The first Protestants 
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explored and exploded the fallacious claims of the Ro- 
man hierarchy to sole validity as a Christian ministry, 
and dominion over the Church. 

But, though Protestantism fearlessly challenged and 
overthrew this assumed authority, it insisted blindly, 
with the curious inconsistency of human nature, on the 
absolute subjection of all thought to the literal sense 
of the Scriptures, and consigned to outer darkness all 
who wanted to know the grounds of this claim. The 
result was that many were alienated from Christ who 
would gladly have accepted and served him if they 
could have done so with intellectual honesty, and that 
the Bible became the last stronghold of the vicious au- 
thority-belief which is the worst enemy of human prog- 
ress; its last stronghold but one,—the anomalous and 
amazing assertion by the modern Hohenzollerns of the 
“‘Divine Right of Kings.”’ 

But at last this stronghold has fallen. We are no 
longer obliged to bow in rebellious submission to the 
Bible when, in points of history or science, it contradicts 
known facts,—as, especially in the Old Testament, it 
often does. Yet it has not fallen under attack from 
without; it has been razed from within, by those who 
love the true Christian faith, in order to open up the 
inner secrets of religion to those who were once kept 
out by this artificial barrier of false belief about the 
Bible,—as the frowning walls of Vienna were de- 
molished in 1858-60 to make room for the beautiful 
Ringstrasse. 

The absolute, literal infallibility of the Bible has 
never been consistently maintained even by its strongest 
proponents; it has never been an essential doctrine of 
Christian faith. The Bible is not the center of our 
religion. We do not accept Christ because we have 
first accepted the Bible, which tells us of him. Christ 
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is the center. We accept him first, and love the Bible 
because in it we find him. Does anyone believe in 
George Washington because Washington Irving wrote 
a life of him? There have been negative and destruc- 
tive critics of the Bible whose animus was hatred 
of Christ; but the substantial new Biblical learning is 
the achievement of men who worship him, and resent 
the interposition between him and the world of an un- 
reasonable dogma which asserts of the Bible what the 
Bible does not claim for itself. 

The most insidious abuse to which the Bible has been 
subjected is the pious misrepresentations of its cham- 
pions. I hope we are all agreed that the Bible can 
be called a divine book. But ‘‘divine’’ does not mean 
‘‘unnatural.’’ The Bible was written by men, through 
a long period of time, and in a number of different set- 
tings. We should expect, then, to find the stamp of the 
humanity of its authors upon it, and to distinguish in its 
spirit and atmosphere as a whole rather than in the 
details of its various members its divine quality,—just 
as the mortal body of Jesus was like other bodies, and 
derived its special significance from his soul inhabiting 
it. 

But not a few friends of the Bible have lost sight 
entirely of this analogy, and have interpreted literally 
the title, ‘‘The Word of God,’’ which most of us feel 
justified in applying to this book. They have declared 
that every word in it was of equal weight with every 
other, as all proceeded alike from the Almighty; that 
every statement in it must be taken as historical fact, 
so that no contradictions were possible; that texts could 
be separated from their contexts and cited in any con- 
nection with the force of proof; in short, that all wis- 
dom, all science, all metaphysics, are contained within 
these two covers, so that every other source of informa- 
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- tion must be given the lie in case of conflict with a 
Biblical position. 

If that were true, the world nate be in an un- 
happy case. The Golden Age would lie in the past, 
when God was speaking to men in the terms of this 
revelation; there would be no spur to research, no 
motive for discovery; progress would be unthinkable, 
and intellectual activity would consist, as in the middle 
ages, in exploring the implications of truths already 
ascertained, and weaving them into elaborate patterns 
of philosophy, hanging from heaven by the thread of 
Scriptural infallibility, but wholly out of touch with 
the earth. In other words, theology, the mother of the 
sciences, would stifle her children in the ‘cradle. 

But this theory of verbal inspiration is as demon- 
strably false as it is unnatural; and many who think 
that they are attacking the Bible are merely impugning 
this absurd notion about it. They have heard people 
who did not understand any of it declare that one 
must believe all of it or none, that is, believe it in the 
literal sense ; and they have credited the vociferous claims 
of such obscurantists to represent the Church. Con- 
fronted with this alternative, they reject it all, of 
course; for no one who has really studied the Bible 
can question but that contradictions and inaccuracies 
do exist in it, and even—in some Old Testament pas- 
sages—attributions of grossness and brutality to God 
which can by no agility of exegesis be reconciled with 
Jesus’ picture of the Heavenly Father. To speak 
only of the inaccuracies, there are, for instance, two 
parallel stories of creation, and two interwoven stories 
of the Flood, both of which cannot be true, and which 
can moreover be traced to earlier pagan sources; in the 
New Testament one may cite the two accounts of the 
death of Judas, and, even in connection with so im- 
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portant a matter ag the Resurrection of our Lord, nar- 
ratives so widely divergent as to be hopelessly difficult 
to harmonize. Any one of these instances—and similar 
eases could be adduced indefinitely—suffices to show 
that the position of the literalists breaks down under 
the plain facts. So it seems clear that some of those 
who profess the most zeal in defence of the Bible are 
poor Bible students, or they would know that the literal 
view of Biblical infallibility is disproved by facts on 
the very surface of the record. 

There are still some reactionaries, indeed, who should 
have lived in the middle ages, who refuse to study the 
Bible in a clear light, because they dare not, lest they 
find their blind trust mistaken. Sometimes these men 
occupy conspicuous positions, and do much good 
morally. But the intellectual havoc they effect has an 
evil consequence in moral reaction after many days. 
Their attitude is something like this: ‘‘If we don’t 
maintain what isn’t true about the Bible, we can’t 
maintain what is true.’’ They are fond of test-ques-. 
tions,—such as, ‘‘Do you believe that the Bible is the 
Word of God, or that it contains His Word ?’’—which 
are obviously so disingenuous as to be contemptible. 

Liberals, on the other hand,—true followers of Jesus, 
the great liberal of his age,—will have none of these 
test-questions, save this: ‘‘Does your knowledge of 
the Bible give you power over sin?’’ They are not 
afraid of losing their faith, for it is founded on Jesus 
Christ, ‘‘the chief corner-stone.’’ They will not try to 
maintain what is not true about the Bible,—the old 
tradition of its universal inerrancy,—for they know 
that no lie can stand, and they feel that to lie about 
the Bible is to treat it most irreverently. But with all 
their hearts they do maintain what is true: they ‘‘are 
united in striving to: know the will of God as taught 
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in the Holy Scriptures.’? It is in the Scriptures that 
we read the truth about God, and learn what His will 
is for men. We know that the Scriptures are an in- 
spired revelation of God because the Scriptural doctrine 
of sin and salvation is the only philosophy of life which 
satisfies our minds and rests our consciences. 

The way in which we got the Bible is against any 
such mechanical conception of its authority. The con- 
tents of the Old Testament were defined by Jewish 
rabbis after the time of Christ; of the New Testament 
by a Catholic divine of the fourth century, St. Jerome; 
tradition being uncritically accepted in both instances, 
with some surprising results,—for example, the cynical 
and depressing book of Ecclesiastes, denying immortal- 
ity, was included, while the book of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, gloriously affirming that noble doctrine, and 
from which St. Paul quoted largely, was omitted. At 
the Protestant Reformation the Bible was taken over 
from the Catholic Church, also uncritically. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that a book thus loosely compiled 
is tightly bound as a closed revelation? If some one 
sometime had to decide what books, from a large litera- 
ture, the Bible should contain, are we not at liberty 
to review their results, and even to revise them, with 
the more adequate apparatus of modern learning? 

This means the historical and literary study of the 
Bible, in addition to that of the text itself as to gram- 
mar and interpretation. The modern approach to the 
Bible is by this study rather than with any preconceived 
notions as to the values we shall discover. The results 
achieved are no less positive than those of the arbitrary 
earlier method which has antagonized so many, and are 
far more satisfactory to the candid student. 

So I ask you for the moment to lay aside your belief 
in the Bible as the Word of God, while we start from 
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the very beginning, through the historical and literary 
approach, to investigate the reasons which render famili- 
arity with the Bible desirable. First, a definition: What 
is the Bible? It is a compilation from three languages 
of select portions of two highly significant literatures: 
the Hebrew and Aramaic sections, called the Old Testa- 
ment, of the national literature of the Hebrew people; 
the Greek section, called the New Testament, of the 
earliest literature of the Christian Church, the faith 
of which is the outgrowth of the Hebrew religion. 
And the first reason for reading this compilation 
is that it is interesting. This may not be a good reason; 
if you will be frank, however, about the motive which 
determines the direction of your reading, you must 
admit that it is a very practical one. But perhaps the 
last idea you have associated with the Bible is that of 
interest. Well, it is not my fault if you do not know 
enough about the Bible to find the parts which would 
be interesting to you; and none will deny that chrono- 
logical charts, statistical tables and statutes seem as: 
stupid, to most readers, in the Bible as anywhere else. 
But if you like stories of self-made men, have you 
read recently the story of Joseph? If you like simple 
narratives of country life, do you know that sweetest 
of pastorals, the Book of Ruth? If you like gorgeous 
tales of court intrigue, there is ‘‘Esther’’—which is 
probably not history, and certainly not religion, but a 
rich romance of fierce nationalism. If you like poetry, 
‘‘Job’’ is the most splendid epic ever written; the 
Psalms are an incomparable collection of devotional 
lyries; in lighter sentimental vein, ‘‘The Song of Solo- 
mon’’ is a vivid marriage-poem,—another. book in the 
Bible, by the way, like ‘‘Esther,’’ without religious 
value, despite desperate attempts to read into it an 
allegory of the relations of Christ and His Church. 
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If you like folk-lore, it is here; history, it is here; 
biography,—were there ever elsewhere such engaging 
simplicity and moving tenderness of style as in the 
memorabilia of Jesus, which we call the Gospels? These 
are but hints in justification of my claim from experi- 
ence that the Bible is, first of all, interesting. 

I need not pause to dwell upon the literary value 
of our translations of the Bible. In the Revised Version 
the great book still maintains the best tradition of 
glorious Elizabethan speech. I have an idea that essays 
in University classes would be less distressing to the 
Faculty if students read the Bible more. 

But I pass to a second point of deeper import :— 
the significance of the Bible as a record of the past, and 
the source of a conspicuous factor in modern culture. 
It is still worth while to know something of the past. 
We boast that we live on the pinnacle of the centuries, 
and so far as material conditions are concerned we do; 
but India, Egypt, Judah, Greece, Rome and many 
others have still much to teach us in matters touching 
the human spirit, which is, as I am sure all must agree 
who take time to think of it, the most important aspect 
of life, and which has not waited upon physical dis- 
covery, invention and improvement for its development. 
The mind, for instance, has never since reached so high 
a point of vigor and subtlety as in Attica in the fourth 
century before Christ. There is something strangely 
shallow in our emphasis on modernity,—the average 
man’s lack of taste for history before 1870,—the ig- 
noranece which recently permitted a wealthy manufac- 
turer, not especially ill-informed, and ambitious for a 
public career, to confess under examination that he did 
not know who Benedict Arnold was, but thought he was 
a poet. The records of the past are treasures of wis- 
dom, of which we are the heirs. The Bible is such a 
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treasure in most available form, so that we are foolish 
indeed to neglect it. 

But, further, the Bible is the root of one of the three 
prime impulses of civilization as we know it, and of 
the three historically the most potent,—ethical monothe- 
ism. Even the atheist will not deny that statement, and 
should know the Bible thoroughly if he would under- 
stand the world in which he lives; for, true or false, 
the system of religious thought which it presents has 
exerted tremendous power upon the form and ideals of 
society, and is still as active as it ever was. If a man 
is to be truly educated he must be informed about the 
Bible; and the instincts of a scholar will bid him go to 
the book itself for his information—consult the sources 
—instead of just reading what others have written 
about it,—the secondary authorities. 

It may be that we do not much care for culture. But 
we do care for character. It matters tremendously 
whether we individually and collectively are right with 
God. We no longer depend upon the Bible for ancient 
history,—though we learn from it that God works His 
will in all history. We no longer try to conform 
scientific facts to Biblical texts,—to the detriment of 
both through twisting them,—though we learn from the 
Bible that God is the Author of all science. But the 
Bible is still the shrine of Christ, and the Word of God 
to the consciences of men. We cannot have character 
without it. We cannot be right with God unless we 
seek Him through these sacred pages. The Church and 
the world need intelligent ‘‘Bible Christians’’ more 
now than ever, for there are big new problems of 
economics, social adjustment and international rela- 
tions which can only be truly solved by working them 
out in God’s way. 

The result of an honest open-minded study of the 
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Bible will be such that if some one undertakes it at my 
instigation he will suspect me of an ulterior motive in 
the interests of orthodoxy, in thus professing entire 
sympathy with the modern approach through literary 
and historical channels. But he will not blame me; for 
he will have found a Truth henceforth to be cherished 
above every other possession. This is my own experi- 
ence. I found, when I had learned to think, that I could 
not accept the old view of the literal infallibility of the 
Bible. I mean what I say: not ‘‘I would not,’’ but ‘‘I 
could not.’’ My mind would not work against plain 
facts. So, like most immature thinkers, I swung to the 
opposite extreme, and for a time was quite willing to 
admit any radical condemnation that might be pro- 
posed of the whole book. But I am glad to say, though 
I presume it was more by happy accident than virtue, 
that I kept on reading the Bible,—from the new point 
of view. It fascinated me so that I have kept it up 
ever since. Far from being in any sense unnatural or 
mechanical, I have found it to be wonderfully natural 
and true to life. In it there are living, breathing, spon- 
taneous men,—not story-book heroes, but people whose 
trials, struggles and sins were just like yours and mine, 
and whose outlook on life was often narrower and more 
prejudiced even than ours,—which is going pretty far! 
But in general it is true of these men in the Bible that 
they had an intensity of moral fervor, though it was 
often perverted by their limitations, which is all too 
rare on the human scene. 

And this fervor was rewarded by a wonderful, unique, 
radiant religious experience, in which they came to 
know, at first dimly, but ever more clearly as generation 
succeeded generation, One whom they recognized as 
God, the Author of Being, the Governor of the Universe ; 
One who at length possessed a human life, so that His 
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Spirit looked out of the eyes and spoke with the tongue 
of a man; One who surrendered his human life to the 
Cross, that all might know the depths of the divine 
Love. These men who looked for God and found Him, 
this Man who lived the divine life on earth, were not 
the only men who have found out some measure of 
the Truth about the Heart of Life. But they did dis- 
cover the heart of that Truth, which none had seen be- , 
fore: namely, the character of God; not that He is wise 
and mighty only, but that His nature is goodness. 

I do not need to weigh this conception of the Divine 
Being, to determine whether perchance it may be true. 
I recognize Him as they recognized Him to whom He 
first made Himself known in the long ago. And these 
men I find,—this Truth is made clear to me,—in the 
Bible; which becomes by virtue of this revelation the 
very Word of God to me. I do not go to it for histori- 
cal data, though there is much dependable history in 
it; nor for scientific theory, in their views of which the 
authors of the Bible naturally reflected the hazy guesses 
of their distant days. I do go to it to find out about 
God, from men who gave evidence convincing to every 
candid reader that they knew Him; and I find what I 
am seeking. 

Then, when I re-read the ancient Creation-poems and 
the flood stories, I note the new and central truth which 
their Hebrew editors introduced as they recast the Baby- 
lonian originals; namely, God: that God made the world; 
that God punishes sin and saves the righteous; and so 
on all through this complex compilation, in which I do 
not indeed believe, nor can any well-informed person, 
as a rigidly uniform setting forth of mathematically 
accurate facts and abstract principles, but in which I do 
believe enthusiastically and loyally as the incomparable 
record of great-souled men who ‘‘spake from God, being 
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moved by the Holy Spirit,’’—from God, who revealed 
Himself more and more clearly until the perfect likeness 
of His nature was made known in Christ Jesus. 

Knowing my own heart, I realize that my greatest 
need is to be closer to God, to understand Him better, 
to love Him as none can help doing who know Him, 
and to serve Him as all are helped to do who love Him. 
If I mistake not, you share this need, and so does all the 
world. And the only guide to God which I ean trust 
is the Bible. So from my own experience is born the 
conviction,—and it is confirmed by the unanimous ver- 
dict of all who have earnestly sought the Truth in its 
pages,—that we need to know the Bible better, and 
that we must give it to the spiritually hungry every- 
where, as the very Bread of Life. Let us be as modern 
as we please. If we know what to look for in the Bible, 
the more candid our approach the more easily will we 
find what we seek. The more light we have on the 
Bible, from whatever source, the better; for it em- 
bodies truths and expounds and applies principles which 
challenge attack, and stand out the more clearly when 
the débris of mistaken notions about this book is cleared 
away. But, whatever our approach, let us not be flip- 
pant or careless. Ours is a time given to the neglect of 
the spiritual verities while it pursues whims and vagaries © 
of thought as fleeting as autumn leaves or this year’s 
fashions. In this regard we can afford to be old- 
fashioned,—indeed, we cannot afford not to be—in a 
deep concern for the things that endure, and earnest 
sympathetic study of the manual of the enduring life,— 
the Holy Scriptures. 


CHAPTER IV 
RELIGION AND THE INSTINCTS 


SATISFACTORY definition of religion has yet 
A to be devised; but the word is one which is 
understood without reference to the dictionary. 
And that religion is found in every age and place where 
human life exists is one of those hasty generalizations 
from insufficient data, perpetrated in support of dogma 
based on faith alone, of which science has first enter- 
tained a just though sometimes exaggerated suspicion, 
and then has been forced to admit, to its surprise and 
chagrin, the substantial accuracy. For not only does 
religion of some sort appear in every degree and type 
of civilization, but so far as our researches have yet 
led us no primitive men can be cited from whom it is 
wholly absent. In the same way there occur universally 
the phenomena of conscience, that is, the sense of right 
and wrong, and the conviction of conformity with or 
departure from a standard of personal or social con- 
duct; and this ethical phase of life, though by no 
means always related to religion in the thought of those 
manifesting it, is perceived, in the light of the higher 
religions, and especially of the Christian revelation, to 
be properly the organ of practical expression of religious 
feeling, so that religion and ethics present one problem 
to him who seeks to account for the forms of human 
experience and action. 
The dogma in the interest of which Christian teachers 
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of the fall of man, based, of course, on a literal ac- 
ceptance of the first chapters of Genesis. For if, as 
Hebrew tradition declares, our first parents received 
before their loss of original perfection direct communi- 
cation of the truth from God, to which were added from 
time to time revelations to the earlier generations of 
their descendants, so that a deposit of pure religion 
was formed which suffered corruption but could hardly 
be completely lost after a catastrophic dispersion of 
the human family, it follows that religion is to be ex- 
pected wherever there are men. Not only did this dogma 
thus give rise to the teaching that religion is universal, 
but it also served to explain this universality, for be- 
lievers, after anthropology had in some measure con- 
firmed it. 

But it long since ceased to satisfy; for Hebrew tradi- 
tion has become for us simply Hebrew tradition, and 
the stories of the Creation, Eden and the patriarchs are 
seen to be myths and legends of religious value only 
as they have been worked over for didactic purposes 
by Hebrew poets and chroniclers. The revelations de- 
ciphered from the book of Nature have pushed back the 
history of the planet and of the race through millennia 
as yet unnumbered; and, though science perhaps leans 
now towards the theory of monogenesis, it is evident 
that our first parents were so far from dwelling in 
original perfection, talking with Jehovah as with a 
familiar friend, as to have been distinguishable from the 
beasts of the field, who were their kin, only by slight 
physiological variations, accompanied by a psychic po- 
tentiality visible only to God. 

Since, then, man has climbed rather than fallen, the 
explanation of religion must be sought elsewhere than 
in a primary revelation. So the theory of the ‘‘religious 
instinct’’ has been advanced: it is alleged that in that 
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distinctive psychic capacity was an impulsion toward 
God which has led man through the ages to worship; 
in his soul is the voice of God, which teaches him right 
and wrong, and urges him to direct his powers in chan- 
nels of justice. 

This theory satisfies the requirement of the facts 
in that it locates the source of religion within man’s 
own nature, as an active principle rather than a mere 
receptivity to divine impressions; and it is for the pres- 
ent at least beyond the assault of science, since no 
analysis of the brain has yet been made so subtle as to 
identify the loci of the instincts, and consequently to 
number and name them, to the exclusion of instincts 
not thus located. But in the realm of logic to which the 
problem is thus removed the theory requires analysis, 
and will be found, I believe, too specific, or, in the case 
of those who set it forth without a clear understanding 
of the terms employed, not sufficiently exact. 

This analysis requires the definition of ‘‘instinct’’ 
and, despite the difficulty already noted, at least a ten- 
tative one of ‘‘religion.’’ For the first, let William 
James speak: ‘‘Instinct is usually defined as the faculty 
of acting in such a way as to produce certain ends, 
without foresight of the ends, and without previous 
education in the performance.’’ For the second whom 
shall we hear? There are almost as many definitions 
of religion as there have been critical investigators of 
it. It has been regarded in turn as primarily a matter 
of the intellect, of the feelings and of the will, and given 
a wide range of emphases under each head. And a 
singular feature is that each definition is apparently 
supported by facts enough to prove it true. How shall 
we deal with this bewildering variety? In fairness we 
must accept them all, and seek a blanket statement to 
cover them. We shall doubtless fall short of our aim, 
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but the effort should carry us nearer the whole truth 
than any partial account of religion can do. 

Now it will be admitted that the highest form of re- 
ligion is Christian Monotheism—psychologically, be- 
cause it involves the greatest degree of abstraction; 
practically, because it affords the believer the maximum 
amount and the best proportionate adjustment of in- 
tellectual and emotional satisfaction and conative stim- 
ulus. Thus it combines and harmonizes the diverse ele- 
ments of religion, and insofar as it does this may be said 
to be Religion, embracing the serviceable and enduring 
traits of all faiths. So it is reasonable to form our gen- 
eral concept of religion from the results of an examina- 
tion of Monotheism. 

Monotheism posits as the author, energizer and gov- 
ernor of the Universe a Person infinite, eternal, con- 
stant, perfect in justice, love and wisdom. The relation 
of this doctrine to human thought is shown by consid- 
eration of the standards by which men evaluate life. 
Substance and force are the stuff of experience. These 
are measured, first, as to extension in time and space. 
From the idea of these dimensions as going beyond the 
largest measure of our mind, we have the abstract or 
negative concepts of eternity and infinity as the limits 
which our thought approaches yet never attains, and so 
as the representations of a transcendent totality. Again, 
experience is appraised on the scale of significance; and 
only that has meaning for us which is personal in na- 
ture or relation; an object without a subject is unthink- 
able. Finally, experience thus determined and con- 
strued is estimated as to goodness, beauty and truth: 
the good, that which is beneficial; the beautiful, that 
which is pleasing; the true, that which is dependable. 
These, then, are our judgments of value. Put them 
beside the qualities attributed by Monotheism to the 
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Deity: the two series coincide,—eternity and infinity, 
personality, justice or goodness, point for point; beauty 
in the phenomenal finds its correspondent in the love 
of the great Noumenon, whereby He draws His children 
to Himself; His constancy and wisdom are the full ex- 
pression of truth. Thus all the values of life are sub- 
sumed under the doctrine of the one God, which is the 
ultimate expression of religion; and religion is seen to 
be, not intellectual or emotional or conative alone or 
dominantly, but ideally the whole of life in a Godward 
aspect, and actually variant in emphasis according to 
the circumstances in which it occurs. 

But if religion be the whole of life, it is impertinent 
to speak of a religious instinct, as though worship were 
a mere section of man’s being, the response to an urge 
in man’s nature distinct from his other impulses,—the 
unconscious impertinence characteristic of the tradi- 
tional supernaturalism which so magnified the tran- 
scendence of God that it shut Him up on the higher 
planes of His Creation away from the processes of the 
world, and supposed that He entered our sphere only 
by a sort of sublime condescension to fill occasional gaps. 
God is in and of His own world, as well as beyond its 
confines; His character embraces all we can conceive, 
and more, in kind and degree, of worth; He is the haven 
for the whole of man, and man approaches Him—all 
faith is an approach to Him, however indirect or hesi- 
tant—not by one avenue only, but by all the avenues of 
his instinctive life. A similar answer must be made to 
those who, denying the existence of a specific religious 
instinct, seek to bring religion under some other 
recognized impulse, regarding it as a development of 
the social consciousness, or as an attempt to ration- 
alize experience, or from some kindred viewpoint: reli- 
gion is too catholic, too pervasive an element of life to 
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be accounted for on the basis of a single instinct. 
_ Our inquiry must address itself, then, not to the loca- 
tion of a distinct impulse towards God, but to an exam- 
ination of the principal instinctive sources of religion, 
of no one of which can primacy be predicated, since 
their proportionate strength varies with the environ- 
ments and temperaments of different individuals and 
peoples. Of these let us mention fear, curiosity, so- 
ciability, play and love, bearing in mind that this order 
is arbitrary, and not to be regarded as either a descend- 
ing or a climactic arrangement; and also that these in- 
stincts are always accompanied by corresponding emo- 
tions, into which they shade so imperceptibly that the 
distinction cannot often be made in a practical dis- 
cussion. 

Fear is of two sorts,—awe and apprehension. Awe is 
the reverential dread evoked in man simply by the con- 
templation of life as a whole, and of forces beyond hu- 
man control. In primitive man it is probably the source 
of the notion of a general, impersonal creative force 
which commonly antedates the idea of invisible spirits. 
It has undergone a twofold modification in civilization, 
—for instincts, it should be remembered, are variable. 
On the one hand, expanding knowledge of the Universe 
and deepening theological concepts have intensified the 
awe of the reflective mind,—no man can meditate upon 
any higher form of religion, which he has accepted as 
final Truth, without feeling almost overwhelmed; on 
the other hand, however, the increasing artificiality and 
complexity of life in the progressive degrees of common 
culture tend so to remove men from contact with Nature 
fresh from the hand of God, and concentrate their at- 
tention on meager details of the life-process as means 
of support, that they have less thought than the savage 
of life as a whole, and are consequently almost unac- 
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quainted with awe. This is a danger against which the 
Church must guard by stimulating and directing the 
' reflections of its people; for, while awe carried to the 
extreme issues in fatalism, which paralyzes effort, it is 
also the source of a reverence indispensable to well- 
balanced religious experience, and the starting-point of 
such an experience for many souls. And, as has been 
already suggested, the Church is better equipped to 
demonstrate the divine majesty at this time, with the 
profoundly significant discoveries and theories of science 
at its disposal, than ever before. 

Apprehension, the other phase of fear, is the antici- 
pation, vague or specific, of misfortune. It has played 
a large part in the development of the race, and enters 
the experience of every individual to a very consider- 
able degree. It is elicited by a different class of phe- 
nomena from those which produce awe, and the two 
come together only through the mediation of some type 
of religious philosophy. Apprehension is of course a 
much greater factor in instinctive life under the pain- 
economy of nature peoples than in the predominantly 
pleasant—that is, secure and bountiful—course of civili- 
zation. And it differs in quality, also, in the two: rela- 
tions of cause and effect are not clear to the savage, so 
that he attributes disasters to mysterious and capricious 
agents,—which is the essence of superstition; the trend 
of culture is toward the elimination of unreasoned fear, 
by bringing all experience under this prime form of 
thought (that is, cause and effect), and showing the 
reliability of the principle that all phenomenal effects 
can be accounted for by phenomenal causes,—thus re- 
pudiating caprice, and shrouding in mystery only the 
First Cause of which second causes are the expression. 
But superstition dies hard. Presumably it is this irra- 
tional apprehension which is meant when it is said 
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that fear should not be an element of modern religion. 

In harmony with this dictum it is now the aim of 
most preaching to present the positive recommendations 
and claims of religion with stronger emphasis than is 
given to its negative side,—as a way of escape from the 
consequences of sin. And our eschatology has changed 
with the spirit of the times, so that the appeal to fear 
no longer has the support which theology once gave it: 
a humanitarian age has discovered the barbarity of the 
dogma of everlasting punishment; a skeptical genera- 
tion has examined its philosophical bearings, and is con- 
vinced that it has none; critical exegesis confirms these 
conclusions by showing that it has no textual support, 
save on the basis of a literalism which accepts tran- 
substantiation also, or would attempt to plunge the 
Lebanon range into the Mediterranean Sea by the dy- 
namics of faith: thinking people no longer believe in 
it, and wise and honest ministers no longer proclaim it. 

But the fact that Hell persists in the creed of the 
average man, so that its terrors are still effective in the 
production of many genuine conversions under ignorant 
or unscrupulous revivalists, deserves careful considera- 
tion in connection with the abundant evidence that a 
gospel of emasculated love is not proving effective in 
saving men from self and folly for wisdom and God. 
Granted that everlasting punishment is an outgrown 
superstition, does then no punishment remain? The 
formula of Universalism is ‘‘the final harmony of all 
souls with God,’’ which emphatically does not mean 
that ‘‘we all go to Heaven when we die.’’ In denying 
infinite punishment we substitute definite punishment, 
thereby reverting to the stern creed of the ancient He- 
brews, with a notable difference: it taught the absolute 
justice of God in physical awards, and was often dis- 
proved by the event; Jesus revealed the psychic sanc- 
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tions of divine law,—which rationalize pardon on the 
one hand, by showing the soul’s independence of ma- 
terial conditions, and on the other indicate the possi- 
bility of suffering beyond the physical state. 

A legitimate appeal to fear can, therefore, still be 
made, on the ground of the inexorable laws of body 
and soul,—a ground thoroughly consonant with modern 
thought. And the excitement of reasonable apprehen- 
sion will not only conserve the doctrine of ‘‘the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin,’’ vital to Christianity, and prove 
practically effective, but is essential, because, whether or 
not there be such a thing as abstract or absolute moral- 
ity, for most men the fundament of conscience is the 
interested motive of self-protection. Jesus preached 
the love of God in an atmosphere already saturated with 
the certainty of His holiness; and ‘‘the fear of Jehovah 
is’’ still ‘‘the beginning of wisdom’’ from an ethical 
point of view. 

Another coordinate instinctive source of religion is 
curiosity, which manifests itself very early in the race 
and the individual, and is the root of all knowledge. 
Indeed, curiosity is in evidence as soon as self-conscious- 
ness appears, for the mind cannot contemplate a thing 
without seeking to understand it—that is, to view it in 
relation to its cause and purpose. Man looked at the 
world, and the early cosmologies resulted, taking the 
form of myths; under the impulsion of this instinct, the 
imagination leaped the gulf between observed effects 
and invisible causes. These myths were the first the- 
ologies; and the last theology will be like them,—sys- 
tematizing the convictions of its adherents, not as a 
tribute to the wisdom of God, but in response to man’s 
demand to know. Theology is an integral part of re- 
ligion, and is for some the only approach to it,—this in 
spite of the fact that most religions adopt in turn many 
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theologies; which simply registers the relative perma- 
nency of the other elements of the mind in comparison 
with the content and attitude of the intellect. 
Theology has of late fallen on evil days, because in 
a period of intellectual flux like the present, when all 
conceptions are in solution, when the old theology has 
broken down, and the new has not yet been constructed, 
we have found no easy answer at hand to our queries, 
and have jumped to the desperate conclusion that curi- 
osity is a pestiferous instinct which there is no real 
need to gratify. So we proclaim that ‘‘Christianity is 
not a creed, but a life,’’ and have attempted to foist on 
the faithful various substitutes for hard, consistent 
thinking, ranging from mad emotionalism to phlegmatic 
social service. But a religion without a creed is like a 
man without a backbone: the missing member is in both 
cases necessary to life, though it must be clothed, for 
practical reasons as well as for esthetic. And this the 
layman knows, though the clerk forget it: the proposed 
substitutes for certainty he rejects as unsatisfactory, 
and either views their proponents with indulgent con- 
tempt and continues religious practices as a social con- 
vention and a quaint superstition, or clings blindly to 
obsolete formule of religious philosophy, or abandons 
altogether the habit of faith, or leaves his Church for 
some less timid cult. The lack of the positive note in 
its preaching accounts largely for the element of truth 
in recent allegations of the decline of Protestantism, as 
also for the success of the propaganda of such systems 
of authority as Roman Catholicism and Christian 
Science among intelligent Americans of late years. For 
the normal man is a dogmatist; he must be so, to sat- 
isfy this instinct of curiosity. And he will not accept 
a dogma of negation,—reverent and benevolent agnos- 
ticism on most of the issues of life, such as the Churches 
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have been recently offering. It is time to shift the em- 
phasis back from the various ecclesiastical fads to sys- 
tematic theology,—to build a modern theology fearlessly 
yet with all care from the best of the materials at hand, 
old and new,—and then to preach what we believe for 
the edification of our hearers’ intellects. Only so can 
vital religion be continued ; for the ‘‘ peace which passeth 
all understanding,’’ psychologically analyzed, is the re- 
sult of complete self-surrender on the basis of a creed 
accepted as final Truth. 

The relation of religion to the instinct of sociability 
is so intimate that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
the religious from the social consciousness. Certainly 
social religion existed before personal; social salvation 
was sought before the individual as such was recognized. 
And in this as in the physical realm ‘‘the ontogeny 
recapitulates the phylogeny’’: what is true of the evolu- 
tion of religion in the race is repeated in the experi- 
ence of every soul. The bearing of this on the work 
of the pastor is in determining the treatment to be ac- 
corded to children in the Church. The notion that re- 
generation occurs only at conversion, until which event 
one is not a member of Christ, has made a breach 
through which many have escaped from the protection 
of his fold; for on the one hand it denies the responsi- 
bility of the child to the Church, and on the other fre- 
quently leads him to feel that without a special type of 
conversion, of which he may not be temperamentally 
capable, he cannot enter the fellowship of grace. 

The doctrine of baptismal regeneration held by the 
three Catholic communions and the Lutherans is psy- 
chologically much preferable; for the child, brought by 
the initiatory sacrament into covenant relation with 
God, is thereafter numbered in His Church, and re- 
garded as sustaining the same relation to its laws as 
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to the laws of the state of which he is a subject. Full 
participation in its privileges comes then as naturally 
as citizenship; and preparation is made for the one, as 
for the other, through all the channels of education, 
which by no means precludes an emotional experience 
of conviction and illumination at the appropriate mo- 
ment of mental and physical development. Thus the 
precedence of social religion in the individual is rec- 
ognized, and utilized as a basis for personal communion 
with God in the filial relation as soon as the conscious- 
ness develops to the point where this is possible. 

In another direction, however, Protestantism has of- 
ten erred by too great concession to the gregarious in- 
stinct; namely, in the development of social life in the 
Church. It is true that the primitive Church was a 
social brotherhood as well as an organization for wor- 
ship. But primitive conditions have long since been 
superseded by a complex social structure among Chris- 
tians which makes that phase of Church life impossible 
save in small communities, and disastrous when at- 
tempted. It is this attempt which has brought some 
Churches into the control of a clique of bigots, and has 
made of others frosty conventicles of the aristocracy, 
or mere lodge-halls for gatherings of the uncouth. 
Since, whether we like it or not, we have to deal with 
the fact of a class system to-day, we may well learn 
again of the Mother Church, whose temples are for wor- 
ship and whose sodalities are for service only, so that 
the faithful of all classes may enter them without fear 
of forced familiarity with the uncongenial,—of patron- 
age or of presumption. 

The instinct of play, involving imitation, which finds 
expression in primitive man and in the child in vari- 
ous games and other forms of bodily exercise, is in its 
higher developments not only the root of the drama, but 
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a contributor to religion on its spectacular side. The 
early magical use of imitation had its religious out- 
growth or cognate in the ritual performance of repre- 
sentations of the events of Nature. It is the same in- 
stinct in a similar application which is responsible for 
ritual in the higher religions. 

This instinct varies greatly in intensity, but it is clear 
that for many genuinely religious people it is the main 
avenue of approach to the spiritual, and consequently 
it is perilous and reprehensible to neglect to provide 
proper satisfaction for it in connection with every re- 
ligious system. To be sure, there is constant and grave 
danger that in the use of established forms the symbol 
will come to take the place of the reality in the thought 
of the worshippers; but this is a danger avoided with 
little difficulty if pains be taken never to perform rites 
as it were by rote, and to insist on the inner facts, 
which are thus outwardly expressed. 

Great emphasis has been placed in Protestantism on — 
informality in worship,—one is forced to add, with dis- 
astrous results: public devotions are frequently con- 
ducted in a slovenly manner offensive to decency and 
reverence; the recurrence of stock phrases and accus- 
tomed arrangements in most extemporaneous prayers is 
evidence that form is not lacking, though the form fol- 
lowed is usually bad; the sacraments, the effective tokens 
of the faith common to all Christians, have been de- 
graded from their proper prominence and dignity; and 
the very devices designed to ensure spontaneity,—the 
prayer-meeting, for instance, and the class-meeting,— 
seem to-day to be hopelessly formalized. 

On the other hand, it is not necessary to go to the ex- 
treme of the Roman liturgy with, for instance, its dra- 
matic reenactment of Christ’s passion in the celebration 
of the Mass, in order to appeal through this instinct of 
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play by means of a beautiful and stately ceremonial ,— 
preferably of universal acceptance, at least within the 
communion concerned, as this element of ‘‘quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus’’ not only powerfully 
stimulates the imagination by a sense of mystic fellow- 
ship with distant believers in the act of worship, but 
also contributes to the feeling of actual solidarity as 
communicants in their travels see everywhere the accus- 
tomed forms observed, and thus find themselves, so to 
speak, at home. Of course such an order should allow 
of minor extempore variations at discretion; this is the 
case in some degree (as additions to the prescribed 
offices) among the Anglicans, and full provision is made 
for it in the Reformed Episcopal and Presbyterian 
liturgies. 

Nor would such formality be detrimental or distaste- 
ful to those to whose religious experience it would not 
be an aid, if they were devoted enough to recognize the 
rights of other types of minds and to respect and help 
them in public worship, communing with God as they 
please in privacy, where liberty is secured for all His 
children as to the time and manner of their approach. 
I believe the time is ripe for an increasing recognition 
of the validity of this instinct as an element of religion, 
culminating in its expression in chaste and gracious 
forms, after the model of the glorious Book of Common 
Prayer, but designed for wide interdenominational use. 

Of the principal coordinate instinctive sources of re- 
ligion which it was our purpose here briefly to discuss 
there remains only the instinct of love to be considered. 
The morbid conventional attitude toward sex, from 
which we cannot wholly free ourselves, makes it dis- 
tasteful to accept the assertion of science that love is a 
phase of sex. But when it is remembered that sex is 
psychic as well as physical, and is in essence simply a 
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complementary adjustment which, through the inter- 
dependence it involves, is the ground of society, it is 
seen that to acknowledge this relation is not to vilify 
love but rather to exhibit the fact that no part of man’s 
nature is without fulfillment on the plane of the pure 
and enduring. 

Love and lust are the opposite poles of sex; to start 
toward either of them is to begin a separation from the 
other sure to become complete if the direction be per- 
sisted in. In this principle is the way of deliverance 
from the domination of the body; it was doubtless in 
the mind of Jesus when he stressed the primacy of 
love in the spiritual life; it is interesting to note the 
prominence given to this teaching in the writings of 
St. John, who seems to have been in a relation of spe- 
cial intimacy with the Master, due probably to spon- 
taneous affection on the part of each. 

Love is the desire to serve and be served by a person 
with whom one believes that he perceives in himself a 
native compatibility; and the basis of compatibility is | 
a sort of mutually supplementary arrangement, the one 
supplying what the other lacks. Thus the end produced 
by love is self-completion. But this is not found in 
human passion, which at worst suffers physical perver- 
sion and at best is of limited duration, and is thwarted 
of complete fulfillment by the barrier of separate con- 
sciousness. This insufficiency of finite relationships is 
the cause of the projection of love into religion. This 
extension is doubtless responsible, in part at least, 
through the radical connection of love with lust, for 
primitive phallicism and the vicious rites of many pagan 
cults. It has come above the threshold of consciousness, 
however, and so has found correct expression, in Chris- 
tianity. It probably does not often take first place in 
bringing men to God; for love is liable to be confused 
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with sentimentality, of which men are rightly ashamed, 
when it is made the basis of a challenge to the attention. 
But no religious experience is whole or secure without it. 

The traditional procedure of evangelical Protestant- 
ism in approaching the unconverted is psychologically 
sound, as giving to love a central position, buttressed by 
the other elements of religion: first, to indicate the ter- 
rors of sin and its consequences; then, against this back- 
ground, to depict the wonders of divine grace, and to 
offer it to all who feel the need of it,—the appeal of 
and to love; delivering the message with a note of au- 
thority, in a company brought to one level by a com- 
mon feeling of contagious interest, under circumstances 
of place and procedure calculated by contrast or by 
solemnity to gratify the dramatic instinct. In the nur- 
ture of believers, love toward God should be given a 
large part, both in its mystical phase and in its con- 
erete expression, as an active general benevolence to- 
wards men; for only through it can permanent deliver- 
ance from gross passions, and full satisfaction of nor- 
mal human nature, be attained. 

If in this survey of the relation of religion to the 
instinctive life of man metaphysics is more in evidence 
_than science, the excuse must be, first, to repeat that the 
subject is one outside the domain of science, and, sec- 
ond, to emphasize the fact that no such thing as a spe- 
cial ‘‘religious instinct’’ exists: the mental processes 
employed in religion are of the same sort as those com- 
mon to the other interests of life, though different in 
degree and direction; religion is too vital to be the ex- 
pression of one impulse only; life as a whole is too 
close to God to require a distinct lens for the purpose 
of looking at Him, in addition to its apparatus for per- 
ceiving mundane matters. On the contrary, every in- 
stinct leads to God, as all roads once led to Rome. As 
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observers of the world, we marvel at the mind’s powers 
of abstraction, as they are here exhibited; as sons of 
God we shall not stop short of saying that all the parts 
of our nature have been so sensitized by Him that we 
turn to His light by an irresistible tropism, and find 
satisfaction in Him because in Him are all the values 
of life. 


CHAPTER V 
THe Heart or Brine 


N demanding idols of Aaron, the children of Israel 
I were true to human nature. Primitive peoples have 

always worshipped idols. This is a manifestation 
of the instinct which even in advanced races craves 
visible symbols. It has been gratified in Christianity 
by the veneration of images of Christ and the Saints, 
and by religious art in general. This has its counter- 
part in another field in the relation of the flag to 
patriotism. The reason behind this instinct is that the 
picture-thought, a ready-made expression of an idea, 
is more easily formed and entertained than the word- 
thought, the parts of which we must consciously as- 
semble for ourselves. In our time, with the vogue of 
moving pictures, the gratification of this preference 
for the picture-thought is assuming the proportions of 
a menace to such small capacity for abstract thinking 
as the common mind has achieved. 

It is not probable, however, that Moses, when, com- 
ing down from the Mount, he wreaked his wrath upon 
his people for their idolatry, had in mind so recondite 
a ground of protest as this psychological objection. 
His indignation was doubtless aroused by the unworthi- 
ness of the golden calf as a symbol of the majesty and 
glory of Jahve. Even beautiful and gracious symbols 
may lead to a debased cult. Undoubtedly some Chris- 
tians have paid a degrading superstitious homage to 
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tender figures of the Mother and Child, the awful 
representation of the vicariously suffering Saviour,— 
symbols universally conprehensible, and only to be 
interpreted in terms of the noblest elements of life. 
But if such symbols as these can be abused, to what 
abysses of benighted shame might not that nation and 
Church descend whose ideal of the Godhead took form 
in the likeness of a beast? The answer to this question 
is not left to our speculation, for it is written in red 
letters of abomination across the record of every idola- 
trous civilization. And with some chapters of that 
record Moses was familiar at first hand. 

But this process of making gods suggests to the free 
thinker about the problems of life the further question, 
Is not the very idea of God man-made? Has God any 
existence save as a theory constructed by our minds 
to explain the Universe by postulating an adequate 
cause of its being? Now, as I endeavor to think freely 
myself, I have no word of condemnation for those who 
ask this question; but, having asked it myself and, as’ 
I believe, found the answer, I do want to present my 
conclusions in the matter for the consideration of any 
who may now be perplexed about it. 

And let me begin by acknowledging that the theory 
that God is a theory seems to be borne out, or at least 
suggestively illustrated, by the facts of comparative 
religion, as they have been discovered and collated in 
recent years. For we now know that mental concepts 
as well as physical phenomena are subject to the process 
of evolution,—that they proceed by orderly develop- 
ment, step by step, from the simpler to the more com- 
plex, from the lower to the higher; and to this rule 
the idea of God is no exception. There was not an 
original deposit of perfect faith from which mankind 
has devolved to the heterogeneity of its present religious 
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tenets; rather, there was an original impulse toward 
faith, which has evolved these tenets through the ages. 
In the course of this evolution, moreover, there is noth- 
ing like consistency between the lower and the higher 
terms. When, for instance, in the dawn of that Hebrew 
consciousness of the Holy One, the culmination of which 
is the Christian doctrine of the Heavenly Father, we 
find Jahve represented as killing all the first born of the 
land of Egypt, that by this wanton act of indiscrim- 
inate destruction He might discipline the ruler of that 
great land, we cannot admit that the Heavenly Father 
would be guilty of such an atrocity; we must insist that, 
if this slaughter took place, it was falsely attributed to 
the Lord Most High. And innumerable discrepancies 
of the same sort present themselves to the attention of 
the candid student. Obviously the idea of God has as- 
sumed many mutually irreconcilable forms in the im- 
agination of men, and each form has corresponded 
pretty closely to the stage of moral awareness of the 
men who held it; from which fact some have jumped to 
the conclusion that God is no more than a changing idea, 
a convenient and adaptable invention of the human 
mind. 

But suppose we consider for a moment another idea 
which has undergone a similar evolution; that is, the 
idea of Nature. This world in which we live, with which 
we are obliged to sustain relations all our days, has, 
despite this enforced intimacy, which should have led 
soon to a clear understanding, been the subject of more 
strange guesses, of more ingenious lies, of more fantastic 
notions than could be catalogued in an hour’s discourse. 
Every feature of it,—the sun, the moon, the stars, the 
elements, and the mineral, vegetable and animal king- 
doms,—has been grotesquely misconstrued and set in a 
bewildering perspective of amazing errors again and 
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again. It was only during the past century, when man- 
kind already flattered itself that it was at the pinnacle 
of attainment, that the principle of universal growth, or 
evolution, was established in the scientific mind; and, 
though now this principle is accepted by all scientists, 
the method of its operation is by no means clear, while 
problems beyond calculation, and disputes over them 
as yet without issue, present themselves in staggering 
array to the ambitious investigator who would take even 
a little department of knowledge as his province. In 
this process of the development of science, moreover, 
the same inconsistencies are to be found as in the changes 
in the idea of God. What chemist uses texts of 1850? 
What physician whose methods were of that date would 
you trust? 

Yet is not Nature real, though our idea of Nature 
has often changed so radically? Do any of us allege 
that Nature is only a theory,—has no existence save in 
the mind of man? There is such a doctrine, of course; 
but I doubt whether it commends itself to many of my — 
readers. And even if Nature were subjective,—that is, 
if it existed in the mind of man only,—yet its existence 
there as a confusingly complex yet inexorably consistent 
whole constitutes a reality in Nature quite as certain 
as though it were, as most of us believe it is, objective. 
But why do we believe that Nature is real, though our 
notions of Nature are ever changing? Precisely because 
we do live in the world, and cannot escape from the 
contact of its objects, the pressure of its atmosphere, the 
conviction that it conditions every phase of our 
existence. Nature is not first an object of our thought; 
it becomes that because it is first the stuff of our experi- 
ence. 

And so I have come to hold that it is with God also. 
Men do make varying ideas about Him; but how do 
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they come to think of Him in the first place? Why, 
simply because they cannot escape contact with Him. 
They find themselves atmosphered in divinity; they 
feel a power within and about them not themselves, 
which is the very stuff of their spiritual experience; 
and this Power, this Pressure, this inescapable Com- 
panion, they name God. 

The theory that God is a theory is chiefly at fault 
in the over-emphasis which it places on the intellectual 
aspect of the idea of God. That idea is indeed found 
in religious philosophy as the concept, of an adequate 
cause of the Universe. But that is not the origin of 
the idea; for the intellect which reasons about causes 
is a late and in some sense a superficial function of 
the mind, whereas the idea of God in some form is 
primitive, going down into the depths of consciousness, 
and beneath consciousness itself into the unplumbed 
abyss of instinctive life. If God were a theory only, 
other theories could perhaps be constructed equally sat- 
isfactory from the intellectual point of view; but, though 
the attempt has often been made to substitute some 
other theory for the idea of God, no such attempt has 
ever been acceptable save to a few minds artificially 
secluded from the actual business of living. For naught 
but God Himself can satisfy the heart-hunger of men, 
the demands of that instinctive life of the spirit which 
underlies the curiosity of the brain as the vast, sombre, 
mighty ocean lies under frail pleasure barks on its sunny 
surface. It is a significant fact that the men who doubt 
or deny God’s existence are for the most part in the 
classrooms or libraries; men with minds as great as the 
skeptical scholars’, but whose business brings them into 
touch with life as it is lived,—life’s cravings, joys, and 
griefs, as they are felt away from books and the shel- 
tered nooks of quiet study,—believe in God, however 
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they may name or describe Him; they must believe in 
Him, for in the strange, unaccountably yet unimpeach- 
ably authentic experiences which are the adventures of 
the soul they meet Him day after day. 

Nor would I for a moment imply that all scholars are 
skeptical. I would not dare to, for I know many scholars 
who are men of faith. I would not care to, for some 
day, if ever I get time, I propose to be a scholar my- 
self. And, indeed, in honesty I must assert that those 
men, however independent in their credal formule, who 
bear the clearest witness to the reality, the heart-filling 
greatness and goodness of God, are just those scholars, 
of our day and the yesterdays, who are wise and humble 
enough to acknowledge the validity of the pervasive 
spiritual values of life as well as of its persistent physi- 
cal facts. 

The idea of God is still changing, in its metaphysical 
aspects. To suppose that a period was placed to the 
development of our understanding of His Nature when 
any creed, however venerable, was formulated, is to be- | 
tray unpardonable ignorance of the temper of the mind of 
man, which is ever exploring farther into the mysteries 
of the Universe, and must ever be revising its concept 
of the Universal Cause in the light of new truths thus 
discovered. For the dogma of the Trinity, for instance, 
in its historical form, I have just that respect which is 
due to a conscientious endeavor to express eternal Reality 
in the philosophical phraseology of a bygone time,—and 
no more; unless it should appear, on full and free 
investigation, as it may, that that dogma still meets the 
requirements of the religious consciousness adequately 
on the points which it covers. But I expect that new 
creeds, with the stress in new places, will forever be in 
order, so long as the mind of man continues to grow, 
and thus to comprehend more and more fully the won- 
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der and splendor of the Godhead. So theology is not 
the dead and dusty discipline it is sometimes supposed 
to be, but a living science,—the study of the development 
of the idea of God in the past, and the practice of 
relating that idea to present facts in effective terms. 
But, just as science changes, though Nature is ever the 
same, so, though theology changes, God is constant: He 
is the point of rest about which our theories restlessly 
swing; in Him, moreover, is rest to be found for our 
souls, even while our minds question, search and re- 
construct. 

Yet what do we mean when we say ‘‘God’’? It isa 
familiar name, which we utter glibly,—too often thought- 
lessly, at times when the smooth current of our affairs 
suffers none of those interruptions which so obstruct the 
river of life as to stir its very depths to foam and fury 
in the endeavor to find an outlet. When these obstruc- 
tions do occur,—the crises of the human soul,—it is not 
uncommon for a man to reverse his early declaration 
of faith as lightly as he once proclaimed it,—because 
it never expressed real conviction; to be moved at the 
mere approach of trouble or discouragement to exclaim, 
*‘T don’t believe there is a God.’’ If he but knew it, 
this moody atheism is as absurd as though a child, 
struggling in vain with the table of nines or to memorize 
the boundaries of Afghanistan, should say, under an 
impulse of rebellion, ‘‘I don’t believe I have a teacher!’’ 
For the troubles of life are its lessons, the world is a 
school, and God is our kind and capable Preceptor. But 
to see this truth clearly and to experience the comfort 
it imparts we must learn what it means to say, ‘‘We 
believe in God.’’ 

God is the Reason of the Universe. We all believe 
the Universe is reasonable. We have to. To be sure, 
some people achieve a theoretical notion that things 
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just happen; but they are obliged to act inconsistently 
with this theory, or they could not exist. We cannot 
help ourselves: we must believe in cause and effect; that 
is a law of our mind refiected in all our experience: 
the farther we explore the Universe through the sciences, 
the more assured do we become that nothing ‘‘happens,”’ 
—all things are caused. Insofar as even atheists ac- 
cept this fact, they hold to the primary conception of 
God as the adequate First Cause. 

Further, we cannot—we dare not—believe in mere 
blank, arbitrary causation as the reason of the Universe: 
all our instincts ery out that life is good,—that it has a 
purpose worth while, though what that purpose is may 
not be clear,—that by making the most of our oppor- 
tunities in the diverse realms of human concern we 
serve that purpose, and shall not fail of reward. If 
we did not believe that, there would be no point in con- 
tinuing to live. And JI know no better evidence for a 
truth than that it is indispensable to our being and to 
our well-being. The man who can say with Tennyson— 
as who cannot ?— 


“*Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
‘Will be the final goal of ill, 

“*To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
‘Defects of doubt, and taints of blood—’? 


than man has gone a step farther in the understanding 
of God: he believes not only that life is reasonable, but 
that the reason of life is good. 

Yet this ‘‘Somehow good”’ is not the God of Christian 
faith. The Church, our spiritual Mother, has taught 
us that God is a Person. It is not enough to accept 
the Church’s testimony, however. We must know her 
authority, or relegate her doctrine among old wives’ 
tales. The Church’s authority for her doctrine of the 
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divine Person is the word of Christ Jesus. That word 
is a rock which all Hell cannot shake. It is the sure 
foundation of faith. If life be indeed reasonable, then 
such a man as Jesus knew whereof he spoke when he 
described God to the world. But the Saviour’s word, 
ke all Truth, is fully borne out by reason—not, it may 
well be, by that ground-grubbing logie which will accept 
no premises not certified beyond doubt by physical 
evidence, but by that sublime logic which frankly ac- 
cepts the great intuitions of the soul as of even deeper 
import than the shifting, incoherent testimony of the 
senses, which are subject to disease and impairment, 
and at best are fallible. 

I shall not here rehearse the academic arguments for 
the being and nature of God, from the existence and 
order of the Universe, and so forth; let me cite just one 
simple principle, based on analogy, which clinches the 
matter in my own mind. I believe in a personal God be- 
cause water does not run uphill: the stream cannot rise 
higher than its source: the Universe,—that magnificent 
effect of the First Cause, which for all we know may be 
infinite,—cannot develop beyond the capacity and at- 
tainment of that Cause. The highest, the most glorious 
pinnacle of Universal life is personality,—that con- 
sciousness which, above that of the animals, not only 
knows things but knows itself as well, and can estimate 
its relations with the rest of the world. By what proud 
folly is any man impelled to deny to the Creator what 
exists in His Creation? Of course God is a Person! 
The world is not better than its Maker! 

Now this does not mean,—as some have ignorantly 
supposed, though the Church has never taught it,— 
that God has a body,—unless indeed we think of the 
Universe itself as His body. For God is a Spirit; and 
we are made, not in His physical likeness, but in His 
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spiritual image. But God knows Himself and us; He 
thinks, He feels, He wills. And to believe in God means 
to act on the conviction that over the destinies of the 
Universe and in all its operations presides a real Person 
who from His,—the correct,—point of view ‘‘doeth all 
things well,’’ though His ways often seem mysterious 
to us, and even wear at times an aspect of harshness. 

We have been taught that God is a Father. Whose 
Father is God? The Father of Jesus Christ. The 
Father of the saved. But of these only? So we are 
told by a certain type of theology, which insists that 
there is a distinction between ‘‘Maker’’ and ‘‘Father,’’ 
and that it is a dangerous error to claim that God is 
the Father of all mankind. But this distinction is too 
subtle for any ordinary mind to grasp. The denial of 
God’s universal Fatherhood involves, moreover, other 
theological notions so much harder than even the cruel 
heart of humanity as to be inconceivable in practical 
application ; and it is based on a rigidly literal interpre- 
tation of the figure of speech—that of ‘‘adoption’’—by 
which St. Paul describes the restoration of a converted 
sinner to the divine companionship, to the exclusion of 
a far more authoritative teaching, that of Jesus in the 
parable of the prodigal son. Did the poor, foolish, sin- 
ful, wretched prodigal cease to be his father’s son when 
he went to the far country to waste his substance in 
riotous living? Of course not. When he came to him- 
self he thought he had forfeited his birthright, but when 
he got home he found that he was not a mere servant, 
as he supposed, but still a son,—because his father 
loved him. That father, in Jesus’ intention, typifies 
God; that son, the sinner. And the clear teaching is,— 
what our own feelings confirm,—that every man is God’s 
child, and if he will but return to his Father will find 
a son’s welcome. 
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Now what does it mean that God is our Father? 
Strength ; provision for our needs; but how about tender- 
ness? It is a strange error, probably propagated by 
women, to suppose that men do not feel tender toward 
their children,—an error responsible for the unfair ex- 
altation of mother-love on ‘‘Mothers’ Day,’’ which of 
course was started by a woman. Most fathers are not 
with their children as much as are the mothers; but 
they sacrifice about as much for them, and love them 
as deeply. Unfortunately we Anglo-Saxon men are 
afraid and ashamed of tenderness. It is a convention 
with us to restrain our emotions, save in the one rela- 
tion of romantic love, and to cultivate a rather gruff 
exterior; not a bad convention, it may be, on the whole, 
but responsible for much unfairness in the estimate of 
men by women, and often for a ridiculous self-con- 
sciousness in the relations of a father with his children. 
But the Bible comes to us from an Oriental land where 
no such traditions of impassivity overlaid the native ten- 
derness of a father’s heart. Consequently, and with en- 
tire propriety,—which ought to make American women 
reconsider their superficial estimate of man as a mere 
coarse, money-getting animal,—the Bible calls God the 
Father of men, and means by that that He is as solici- 
tous for their good and as desirous of their affection as 
are human fathers and mothers with their children. 
It is our privilege, on the authority of Jesus’ teaching, 
certified by the glad assent of our own hearts and con- 
sciences, to believe that God is our Father, and to expect 
confidently from Him the loving kindness which a 
father owes to his children. 

Of God, the Father, faith affirms that He is infinite 
in wisdom, goodness and love. With the same basis for 
our conviction, we claim for God this triple infinitude, 
which is indeed but the amplification of the truth that 
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He is our Father. I shall not discuss these divine quali- 
ties in an abstract sense. We all know in general terms 
what they include, and doubtless assent to them intel- 
lectually. Let me rather point out their practical value 
in our daily lives. 

God, being infinite in goodness and love, wants to 
help us. There are two classes of believers who question 
this,—those who think of God chiefly as a wrathful 
monarch, breathing flames and destruction upon sin- 
ners; and those who in over-humility suppose that He 
is too busy with celestial concerns and the grand affairs 
of planets and races to spare attention to our petty 
cares and troubles. Both are wrong. The first con- 
fuse sin with the sinner. God does indeed breathe over- 
whelming fire upon sin, but because He loves the sinner 
and purposes to save him,—just as you would shoot a 
mad dog attacking a child. The second forget what in- 
finite love is: it is love big enough to attend with equal 
ardor to the needs of great planets and whole solar sys- 
tems, and to the ery of the littlest child in the poorest 
home on the barrenest isle in the remotest star of all 
the heavens. There is never a time, place, or mood in 
which God does not want to help us. 

Further, God, being infinite in wisdom, knows how 
to help us. Almost as much trouble is made in this 
strange world by well-meaning bunglers as by the inten- 
tional wrong-doers. We have always with us people of 
good intentions, but lacking in skill, tact or good sound 
sense, who muddle, tangle or snarl whatever they take 
hold of. But God makes no mistakes. He foresees the 
end from the beginning, and knows what is best for 
us. Now it follows that, as we do make mistakes, and 
cannot see even a day ahead, His way will not always 
coincide with our judgment. But, instead of rebelling 
against Him when things go wrong, we should far 
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better confide in His wisdom entirely, do our best, and 
let things take His course. How many of us have at 
some time surrendered to a physician’s dictum after 
thorough diagnosis, and submitted to the trouble and 
pain of a surgical operation? If we can trust a doctor’s 
knowledge, surely we can trust the wisdom of God! 

Again, since God is God,—that is to say, has all 
power,—He will never fail us. His resources are 
adequate for our needs. The eye of man cannot scru- 
tinize the counsels of God, but we can safely lean on 
God in all our necessities and rejoice that He is our 
Deliverer from evil in ways past our finding out. 

God and goodness are thus associated: they are not 
identical; but from Him all good things come. He who 
believes in goodness, however vaguely, has some faith 
in God, who is the supreme good. All believe that life 
is good, except the suicide; and he is ‘‘insane,’’ they 
say. Of course he is! For it is normal to greet each 
morning with gratitude for the renewed privilege of 
‘‘earrying on.’’ Do you ever say, ‘‘It’s good to be 
alive today?’’ That is an elementary confession of 
faith. If you cannot make it every day,—if you find 
yourself asking whether life really is a blessing,—that is 
a mental pain, as truly a danger signal as a physical one. 
Check up on your physical condition: is your diges- 
tion good? Are you getting plenty of sleep? Then go be- 
hind your body to the mind which governs it. Not the 
work we do, but the wrong way of doing it, hurts us, 
and throws our whole system out of order. Relax the 
tension, reduce and consolidate your program. Start 
each day in a happy frame of mind by insisting to your- 
self that it is good to be alive. For it is; the universal 
judgment of mankind is to be trusted, and your own 
perverse and unwholesome counter-protest is to be in- 
dignantly denied. 
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Some people claim, and think, that they do not believe 
in God. But while they live to deny the Truth, their 
continued life is testimony to their instinctive confidence 
in it. Such people are atheists just to be contrary. 
Others called by that name simply contradict some mis- 
taken notion of God, or have misunderstood some true 
idea about Him. But faith in God, however uncon- 
scious, is a part of human nature. 

If instinctive faith is involved in our very acceptance 
of life as worth -living,—preferable to death,—faith 
conscious of itself is an instrument for transforming 
life for the better; it is the principle of true happiness. 
The history of religion is the account of the development 
of faith from the level of instinct to the highest plane 
of consciousness, on which it is exemplified by Christ 
Jesus. His concept of God we have embraced primarily 
because we love and trust Jesus; but we find also that 
it fulfills every wistful longing of our hope, and every 
demand of our reason as well. It is here that the so- 
called ‘‘proofs’’ of God’s existence come in: they do not 
indeed prove that God is, for that is as axiomatic as 
our own being; but they do show that a consistent and 
practical view of life is not possible which leaves Him 
out of consideration. And without such a view it is of 
course impossible to be useful and happy. 

But the trouble is that most of us who endorse such 
philosophizing, leave it at that,—as a mere abstraction, 
—instead of making it personal. Of course, if we get 
any clear view of God, we know that ‘‘He is a rewarder 
of them that seek after Him.’’ He would not be God 
if He did not meet men more than half way. But this 
is a point that needs emphasis. We want true and full 
happiness. We cannot be happy unless we start with 
the presupposition that life is good,—another way of 
saying that we cannot come to God unless we believe 
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that He is. But to attain happiness we must also under- 
stand that the good things of life are for us,—in other 
words, to come to God we must not only believe that 
He is, but also that He has a personal attitude toward 
us of interest, affection, generosity. 

By ‘‘the good things of life,’’ which God has for you 
and me, and will give us if we seek Him, I do not mean 
meat and raiment, though these are good, and under 
ordinary circumstances they are included with the higher 
blessings. But I mean peace to fill our hearts, love to 
warm them, truth to enlighten them, hope to inspire 
them, eternity for them to grow great and good in; 
and plenty of interesting work to be done, and strength 
to do it with, both here and in the life to come. God 
has these blessings for us. He wants us to have them. 

Then why do we lack them and go our way complain- 
ing? Because we have not made our faith personal. 
God has been like a fact in ancient history in our 
minds,—except in crises of trouble. But if God’s reality 
is clearly seen when we turn to Him in a crisis, He is 
just as dependable every day. For our need does not 
eall His care into being; it just breaks down the bar- 
riers which we have erected, of pride, sin, or indiffer- 
ence, to keep Him out of our daily life. Yet all the 
time we are unconsciously depending upon Him. If we 
would leave the winding roads and find the straight 
way to that spiritual state called ‘‘the city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God,’’ we must 
make this faith conscious. We must lay hold on the fact 
of God. He is around about us now, and will never 
fail us, and will bring us safely through every condi- 
tion to the life that is life indeed. 


CHAPTER VI 
Tur Kinepom WITHIN 


T would seem that most people believe that a man’s 
life consists in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth,—that happiness depends upon ma- 

terial gain. This is perhaps because there are not many 
who take the trouble to think clearly about such mat- 
ters, and far fewer still who conform their behavior to 
their convictions. No truly thoughtful person needs to 
be reminded that it is not the outer but the inner state 
of a man which determines his happiness or misery,— 
short, of course, of absolute want on the one hand, or 
satiety on the other, either of which exerts a powerful 
depressing influence upon one’s spirit. Essentially, 
happiness is that frame of mind which we call ‘‘con- 
tentment of heart,’’ that is, emotional satisfaction. 

Now the mind operates as uniformly in accordance 
with law as does the body with which it is inseparably 
interlinked on the present plane of our existence. And 
for every state of mind there is a key,—a secret,—an 
organizing principle. We all know how the science of 
psycho-analysis is successfully treating many pathologi- 
eal conditions of mind and nerves by finding and cor- 
recting the morbid mental attitude underlying each. 
But the reverse of this process is also possible: namely, 
the building up of a benign and wholesome mental 
state by systematically cultivating the correct attitude 
which governs it. We have long practised this sort of 
thing without describing it scientifically; we can now 
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practise it better, because more consciously, since modern 
psychology had led us to analyze and so in a measure to 
understand the operations of the mind. 

If, then, happiness be a frame of mind, you will agree 
with me that a most vital question for us is, What at- 
titude toward life is fundamental to this state? In other 
words, what is the secret of contentment? For none 
can honestly deny that above all else we crave deliv- 
erance from the storms of experience into an assured and 
stable serenity. 

To this question as to the secret of contentment two 
answers are proposed,—one, the Christian; the other, 
what I shall call for convenience the pagan. Please 
note, however, that there are pagans among our friends 
in America as well as in lands across the seas. And the 
pagan answer, which I shall ask you to consider first,— 
the pagan solution of the problem of happiness,—is this 
advice: ‘‘ Accept life.’’ Some of the facts of our exist- 
ence are sweet, but many are bitter. Face them all, 
bitter and sweet alike. Give up the illusions which the 
generous impulses of youth create in the mind: sweep 
them out like cobwebs; stop fooling yourself. If your 
natural endowment, physical or temperamental, has put 
you under heavy handicap, recognize and acknowledge 
your limitations, and settle down to live within them on 
the best terms possible instead of struggling vainly 
to throw them off. Take the bad with the good, and 
set about getting all you can out of life, freely admit- 
ting from the outset that at best it is a bad bargain. 

This counsel has been repeated again and again, in 
all the keys from wild despair to stoic calm. Many 
have followed it; and I think we must admit that 
contentment of a sort has resulted. But it is not a very 
buoyant sort of contentment,—about as much so as that 
of a man under sentence of imminent death, who makes 
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the best of it, with a tragic, resolute cheerfulness. There 
is, of course, a philosophy beneath this moral position. 
It is the philosophy of biological determinism. I specify 
biological, as confining it to the individual, because often 
those who hold this view cherish a hope of betterment 
for the social order which they refuse to its several 
members. And this philosophy can be summarized thus: 
‘‘We are as we are,—as nature has made us; and it can- 
not be helped.’’ 

Now that is such a plausible doctrine that we all in- 
cline toward it at times, especially when our forces 
are running low after some severe battle in which we 
have suffered defeat, or from which we have had to re- 
treat with losses. But at other times, when our point 
of view is more normal, our whole soul rebels against 
this logic of depression; unless, indeed, we adopt it as 
the central principle of our thought, and, in the interest 
of contentment on these lowest terms, spurn every en- 
couragement to a higher trust, whether or not we can 
disprove it. I am sure that we all hope this gloomy 
philosophy is false,—especially in view of its ethical 
bearings. For it needs no argument to demonstrate that 
a man who holds the ills of the world to be inescapable 
will seek consolation in the pleasures of physical indul- 
gence, subject only to the minor restraints imposed by 
self-interest. This pagan view of life, then, indirectly 
inculeates vice; and vice in turn is anti-social,—destruc- 
tive of those human values which it is the object of 
civilization to safeguard and foster. 

Contrasted with this pagan advice, all too familiar, 
to accept life, and build up a moderate happiness on the 
basis of cynical resignation, is the Christian answer to 
the question as to the secret of contentment. I know 
no better expression of this viewpoint than in the sunny, 
tranquil quiet of the Shepherd Psalm, long antedating 
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him in whom Christian faith centers as the incarnation 
at once of God and of man’s ideal, the personal mani- 
festation of ultimate wisdom. From the sure founda- 
tion of his trust,—‘‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall 
not want,’’—the Psalmist carries us gently upward on 
the winged words of his verse to its triumphant sum- 
mit: ‘‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.’’ It is in this concluding note of 
joyous anticipation that we find the Christian key to 
happiness. Briefly paraphrased, it is this: ‘‘expect the 
best,’’—‘‘goodness and mercy,’’ not trouble and pain; 
not the tomb, but ‘‘the house of the Lord.’’ 

The Christian knows that life is bitter as well as sweet. 
He does not refuse to face adverse facts. On the con- 
trary, he confronts them frankly,—but with dignity: 
he will not bow before them; he will not acknowledge 
them as sacrosanct, or take them at their own valuation. 
Instead, he faces the sorry facts of life in order to over- 
come them. He will have none of the illusory and 
evanescent peace that is purchased by surrender,—of 
the quiet of dishonor under the oppressor’s heel; like 
the Belgians in 1914, he prefers the hard road of war 
that leads to the glorious peace of victory. He does 
not willingly fool himself,—he is not fond of illusions; 
but he sees good reason, in his knowledge of God as the 
source and goal of life, to credit as more than fancies 
those aspirations toward freedom, love and service which 
are kindled by the generous impulses of youth and which 
ke conserves to warm his heart all through the years. 
He measures and admits his limitations, but determines 
to crowd his life so full within them of all things fine 
and noble that presently he must overflow them. He 
sees that some of the materials he has to work with are 
ugly and unpromising, but he is working to the plan 
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of the divine Architect, and he knows that a skilled 
and. careful builder can achieve solid results even from 
ugly and unpromising materials. So he sets out, with 
a song in his heart, to do so. 

If pleasure be the lodestone of the pagan pursuit 
of contentment through pained acceptance, hope is the 
guiding star of the Christian outlook on life, which meets 
evil with eager challenge in the assurance of omnipo- 
tent aid in its defeat. Of course, like every other com- 
batant, the Christian sometimes sustains reverses. He 
is the captain of his soul in the engagements of his 
individual life, and he is liable to miscalculate the 
enemy’s strength or to err in the disposition of his own 
forces. But all along the line of the limitless battle- 
front he knows that the armies of the Great Commander 
under whom he serves move steadily forward, in spite 
of checks and counter-attacks at occasional minor points; 
and he is sustained by the sense of this general advance, 
and rallies after every loss, to press on again toward 
the realization of the hope that guides him. And just: 
as pleasure, exalted to be the sole desire, is morally dis- 
integrating and anti-social, so hope faithfully followed 
makes a man vigorous, resolved and bold, and imparts 
to him that self-respect which inspires him not only to 
master himself but to undertake and carry through sub- 
stantial contributions to the general welfare. From the 
standpoint of humane concern, then, whether or not we 
can prove it so, we must hope that the Christian pre- 
scription for happiness,—that is, to expect the best,—is 
justified. 

And this, too, is built upon a philosophy—the philos- 
ophy of the Infinite Goodness, the adherents of which 
enjoy a serene conviction of human freedom, divine 
co-operation, and eternal destiny which leads them, 
while accepting the first clause of the pagan formula, 
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‘“We are as we are,’’ to reject with scorn its second 
clause, ‘‘It cannot be helped,’’ and to say instead, ‘‘It 
can and must be helped.’’ 

In this connection let me comment on the doctrine 
of miracles. Doubtless we all feel that the miracles have 
for some years past been a burden rather than a sup- 
port for faith. The modern mind is so trained to think 
in terms of law that it experiences an actual repugnance 
for the notion of breaches or interruptions of law in 
illustration or demonstration of divine truth. We now 
see even that the doctrine of miracles in its old form 
was bad theology, as seeming to exclude God from the 
usual operations of His universe. Very well; but, while 
we thus protest against a crude construction of super- 
naturalism, let us not fall into the opposite and even 
more dangerous error of maintaining that nothing has 
happened or can happen which we cannot explain. The 
evidence of history seems fairly conclusive that some 
things have happened,—that is, certain well-authen- 
ticated miracles,—which we are utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for. We must, then, postulate the existence of 
laws not yet known to us; and we shall see in their 
historical manifestations, as every evolutionist who be- 
lieves in God sees in all natural phenomena, the opera- 
tion of that Supreme Power which Jesus has taught us 
to regard as a Person, and to call our Father. 

But in this hypothesis of laws as yet beyond our ken, 
as in the outworn dogma of divine interference, there 
is preserved a philosophical ground for that brave hope 
of deliverance from the cruel injustices of natural en- 
dowment, which is characteristic of the Christian atti- 
tude toward life. It is not true that we are shut up 
within the narrow bounds laid down by heredity and 
environment, alike beyond our choice and control. We 
are free, because we are the children of the Most High. 
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Salvation—deliverance from natural bondage—is ours 
for the asking,—for the seeking, if we will submit to 
be led by Heaven in our quest. If there be limitations 
which we seem unable wholly to transcend,—as, for in- 
stance, physical malformation, or membership in a mis- 
treated race like the Negro,—then Christian faith will 
recognize in these bounds the divine demarcations of 
some task in life for which they especially qualify us. 
But the whole temper of our mind will be one of the 
joyous recognition that nothing is too good to be true, 
and that all good things are to be ours so soon as we 
are qualified to receive them: goodness and mercy shall 
follow us all the days of our life, and we will dwell 
in the house of the Lord forever. 

What I started to expound I perceive that I have 
ended by asserting. But I make no apology for this 
transition from critical statement to passionate profes- 
sion. For I knew then, and so did you, that I should 
never succeed in presenting the pagan and Christian 
views of the secret of contentment in a merely objective — 
manner, with no indication as to my own conviction in 
the matter. I do believe with my whole soul that on 
every ground,—not for faith’s and conscience’ sake 
only, but for the reason’s sake as well,—the Christian 
view is solely and wholly right. Let us dodge no issues 
and avoid no truths about ourselves. Let us freely 
admit the bitter as well as the sweet. But if we be 
men we will be ashamed to accord them equal submis- 
sion, and go about the business of living as though we 
had to make the best of a bad bargain. Life is a good 
bargain. Our handicaps are our opportunities, if we 
will but take them so; our troubles are spurs to urge 
us onward. If our instincts are wrong, our tastes one- 
sided, our capacities biased, then we cannot only use them 
aright, but actually in time right them,—with God’s 
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help; and His help is as real and as near as when we 
expected Him to break His own laws in our behalf, He 
breaks no laws; but He does fulfil laws passing our 
understanding when we let His Spirit dwell in our 
hearts and take over the direction of our affairs. 

If you do not believe it, read history, and observe the 
world about us. Who are they in whose hearts dwells 
peace, and from whose lives come the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness? They who through faith have been 
transformed by celestial grace from the mean creatures 
we all are by mortal nature into saints and heroes of 
mankind’s advance. Who are they whose hearts are 
eankered with selfishness, vice and disgust, and from 
whose lives proceed all things harmful and of evil re- 
port? They who ‘‘accept life’’; who say, ‘‘We are as 
we are, and it cannot be helped,’’—whose contentment 
is the torpor of moral death. Whatever your problems, 
difficulties, limitations may be, you may be happy in 
spite of them, until at length they disappear or per- 
chance are transfigured, if you will always, in darkness 
as in light, lift your heart to the Lord, our Shepherd, 
with simple direct faith, and expect from His hands 
the best that the treasuries of His love afford for those 
whom He gave His Son to the Cross to redeem. May 
He lead us beside the still waters of this trust, and so 
restore our souls. 

The Christian not only cherishes an anticipation but he 
also enjoys a possession which imparts blessedness. He 
expects the best of life because he already has the best 
in his heart. To this spiritual treasure, far transcend- 
ing the goods of the material order which it is the per- 
sistent folly of immortal souls to pursue, there are many 
references in the Scriptures as well as in the subsequent 
literature of Christian mysticism. Two occur to me as 
especially illuminating. One is in the words of Jesus 
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Himself: ‘‘... Verily I say unto you, there is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or 
mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my sake, 
and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive a hundred- 
fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions; and in the world to come eternal life.’’ 

The other is one of those passages of lyric rapture 
with which St. Paul was moved by the glory ever glow- 
ing in his soul to adorn from time to time the logic 
of his sage counsel: ‘‘For all things are yours: whether 
Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are 
yours; and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’’ Now 
this sense of the possession of all things, of wealth a 
hundredfold greater than any incidental loss, though 
‘‘with persecutions,’’ is due to the fact that the Christian 
enjoys a special relation to God. 

I do not mean by this that God so prefers the Chris- 
tian as to slight others, also His offspring, of their © 
share in His benevolence. I am unable to believe that 
God ever from anyone withholds His loving kindness 
arbitrarily. But ‘‘it takes two to make a bargain,’’— 
even to effect a covenant of grace. God cannot give to 
such as will not receive. The Christian is accessible 
to the divine benefactions because he knows God. He be- 
holds God in Christ Jesus. Whatever metaphysical 
problems may remain, the personal mystery of the Heart 
of Being is unveiled,—has been published, so to speak, 
in human translation, so that in proportion as the Chris- 
tian enters into the mood and viewpoint of the central 
figure of the Gospels he understands and realizes God. 

Probably the reason why our religious life is often 
so thin and conventional is that we will not take the 
trouble to do this. There are so many other things to 
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be concerned about that it hardly seems worth while to 
take much interest in such abstractions as this. But God 
is not an abstraction. This is our terrible mistake, to 
regard Him as such. He is real, and present, the most 
real element of our environment, and in spiritual 
ubiquity more pervasive than ether in space. We can 
only succeed and be happy in any true way by entering 
into right relations with this supreme Reality. This 
every Christian does at some moments, at least, of spe- 
cial intensity and elevation of feeling; this the ideal 
Christian achieves increasingly, by cultivation of the 
favorable mental state. So the Christian comes to pos- 
sess God as truly as God ‘possesses him. And it is 
this contact and fellowship, as a present enjoyment, 
which complements the Christian’s hope for the future 
as a cause of contentment, and indeed constitutes its 
ground. 

Of all descriptions of this state these words of Jesus 
seem to me the most suggestive: ‘‘The Kingdom of God 
is within you.’’ Men do not often talk in our day of 
God as King. We would rather call Him Father,— 
a closer, tenderer term, which we have every warrant 
for using. But the relaxation of domestic discipline 
which is one of the distinctive signs of this time, and 
an augury of peril for the future, makes emphasis on 
the divine kingship desirable at present. For the idea 
of fatherhood in the Bible includes an element of au- 
thority which tends now to disappear from this con- 
cept, and is called up more readily by reference to God 
as King. God does love us; but He also governs us, 
and the condition, beyond faith, of satisfactory rela- 
tions with Him is willing and humble obedience. 

Now the special relation of the Christian to God, which 
on the intellectual side is constituted by that peculiar 
understanding of the divine nature which is derived 
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from the Gospel, consists on the moral side in an atti- 
tude of unreserved submission to the divine will. ‘‘Nev- 
ertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt’’—this is the 
Christian’s constant prayer. 

Note that this is not equivalent to resignation to all 
the ills of life as decreed inescapably by a higher power. 
God does not will the ills of life, but its joys. God did 
not will the death of His Son; it was evil men who 
willed that awful event. He did will, however, that 
His Son should submit to these evil men, as in prin- 
ciple He Himself had already done, long before, when 
‘““He gave His only begotten Son’’ because He ‘‘so 
loved the world’’; for only by yielding in this instance 
could the leverage of the divine Passion be brought to 
bear upon the emotions of all men, to raise them in time 
forever from the plane of evil. 

But the Christian’s submission to God means the 
renunciation of self-will and the dominion of the pas- 
sions, though it be at the cost of much that the world 
holds dear, in order that God’s will may be done, His | 
purpose brought to pass through the life He has given. 
Now it is no hardship thus to submit. There is nothing 
the soul would rather do than to surrender, on honor- 
able terms. This is the strength of authoritative sys- 
tems of religion: that they make an appeal, which we 
hold to be illegitimate,—an appeal in the form of a de- 
mand,—that men give up their reason and their will 
into the keeping of other men as the interpreters and 
representatives of God. A cardinal tenet of the evan- 
gelical faith is that God interposes no human agents 
between Himself and our souls, but lays upon each of 
us the solemn responsibility of seeking and finding Him 
for ourselves. But He does require that we yield wholly 
to Him the control of our actions, conforming our con- 
duct to His will at every point at which we see it clearly 
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revealed. And in so doing the Christian finds, not re- 
pression, humiliation, confusion, but emancipation, 
courage and peace. 

It follows, when a man has entered through knowl- 
edge of God in Christ into a special relation with Him, 
and has surrendered his will to the direction of the 
eternal King who is also his Father, that his own in- 
terests and the world in general take on new aspects 
in his thought. In the first place, he discovers in his 
own experience—what before was a mere postulate of 
ethics—that the question of right and wrong comes first 
before every consideration of interest or advantage. For 
the joy of his heart is fellowship with One who is al- 
together holy. And this, like every friendship worth 
having, is a fragile fellowship—interrupted, suspended, 
at length even destroyed when things unholy enter in. 
Whatever else happens, this fellowship must be pre- 
served. So the question as between right and wrong is 
no longer, What does the law say? It becomes instead 
a personal matter; the Christian asks himself on every 
issue, ‘‘ Will this come between me and God? He is 
indeed merciful, and will forgive; but will this hurt 
Him, and bring me in shame as a treacherous friend 
to seek His pardon ?—If it will, I will have none of it!’’ 
Thus is a man freed from anxiety about outer ordi- 
nances, which unwittingly breaking he may imperil his 
salvation, and finds a simple rule of love and reverence 
for the Great Friend, covering all cases and easy for 
a submissive heart to obey. 

As moral enthusiasm based upon spiritual realization 
thus comes to occupy the central place in his thought, 
the Christian sees the other elements of life in their 
proper relations, as furniture or instruments for the use 
of the soul rather than as good or bad in themselves. 
In poverty as easily as with wealth, if not more so, 
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can a man enjoy the possession of God, and the hope of 
the endless future from which true contentment springs; 
if wealth be at all preferable, it is because wealth is 
a powerful and facile tool for the service of God and 
mankind. In age as in youth, in sickness as in health, a 
man can be kept clean and sunny of heart by sus- 
tained intercourse with the Divine Companion,—though 
youth and health are more effective for the accomplish- 
ment of His ends. Thus the Christian is secured against 
the insidious folly of lust for wealth and power as per- 
sonal gratifications, and of complaint when the external 
conditions of life are uncomfortable or unsatisfactory. 
He already has what surpasses all earthly treasure as a 
source of happiness; and when things go wrong he 
knows that a better time is coming in God’s good time 
and pleasure. 

Moreover, he can contemplate without fear or aver- 
sion those features of human life from the very thought 
of which men without God and hope turn shuddering 
away. It is surprising of how little avail is the philos-. 
ophy of acceptance, of resignation to the inevitable, in 
enabling people to contemplate death, for instance, with 
equanimity. All men die; but few, it would seem, are 
willing to admit it. Many neglect to make their wills 
until it is too late, because they find the process grue- 
somely suggestive; many who do make their wills ex- 
plain that it is a precaution ‘‘in case anything should 
happen to me,’’ as they say—when what they mean, but 
fear to put into words, is ‘‘when I die.’’ The reason 
for this is, of course, that absorption in the body and 
its pleasures makes life without this body inconceivable. 
But the Christian does not hesitate to admit that his 
body, like his house, is destructible and must presently 
pass away. He knows that his body is not his life, but 
the subtle, beautiful organ of his self-expression at this 
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stage of his immortal existence; while he has it he hon- 
ors and cherishes it, but he knows that when he must 
lay it by, outworn, a better awaits him elsewhere. And 
yonder, and here, and everywhere, he rests in tranquil 
assurance of continuity, because he is the child, the 
subject and friend of One whose life is from age to age 
the same, and who in love preserves His own to share 
eternity with Him. 

““The Kingdom of God is within you:’’ this King- 
dom within,—this possession of Him and submission to 
Him who is over all, with all the joys it engenders,— 
is the essential value of Christian faith. We are wont 
to estimate our religion in terms of its social results,— 
to cite the unique benefits of Western civilization in its 
behalf. And we are justified in so doing; not even the 
Great War has invalidated that claim, for even the Great 
War was not by far so cruel as the age-long processes 
of attrition and oppression and mental arrest and de- 
celine which mark most pagan régimes. But we must 
not forget that, after all, it is not what Christianity 
has done in the realm of temporalities which makes it 
invaluable to us or will commend it convincingly to 
others. Neither is it the promise of a glorious immortal- 
ity which constitutes its chief advantage. Other reli- 
gions make the same promise of Heaven hereafter. But 
only one religion opens the gates of Heaven now,— 
brings near the Kingdom of God,—sets it up in the 
hearts of men. 

If you are a Christian only because you fear Hell, your 
faith is sadly rudimentary, to say the least. We should 
be Christians in order to start enjoying Heaven right 
away. And if we have so much as caught glimpses of 
the Kingdom Within as a present bounty in our souls, 
then we not only are resolved to seek more for ourselves, 
but desire passionately to share this blessing with others. 
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This is the true missionary motive: not to save the 
heathen from perdition—surely God, who made them, 
too, will do that somehow, sooner or later—but to carry 
to all men the Gospel which renders universally ac- 
cessible in this life the transcendent spiritual joys of 
the Kingdom of God,—love, light, and peace. Though 
men protest that they are satisfied without this boon, 
yet we persist,—the Church has ever persisted: ‘‘You 
don’t know what you’re missing,’’ we warn them; and 
invite them, ‘‘O taste and see that the Lord is good!’’ 

I wonder if the thought smites you, as it smites me, 
that in view of these possibilities of our faith,—realized 
in the lives of some saints whom we have known,—we 
are wonderfully, terribly cold about our religion! Do 
we understand and appreciate God as the inescapable 
Reality behind appearances, the intimate Companion of 
our every mood? Have we submitted to Him? Do we 
see all things in the light of His love? Have we put 
aside the fear of death for trust in His everlasting 
mercy? Do we long to pass on to all the world the 
spiritual joy which is ours? To all these questions I 
trust that we can reply with a qualified affirmative. But 
I fear the qualification must be considerable. And I 
urge upon you, as upon myself, that for the solution 
of your own difficulties you admit God’s Kingdom to 
your heart without reserve, as you have perhaps never 
done before; and I pray that in common with all Chris- 
tians we may increasingly cultivate the Kingdom 
Within, as the indispensable condition for the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom Without, that God’s will may be 
done on earth as it is in Heaven. 


CHAPTER VII 
LAw AND PRAYER 


HE ancient Hebrew philosophers discerned a 
profound relation between the will of God and 
the course of Nature. Indeed, they identified the 

two: tornado and earthquake were for them direct mani- 
festations of the divine. Their ethics, which promised 
material reward to the righteous and distress in this 
world for the evil, though it was falsified by neglect of 
psychic sanctions, yet illustrates their faith that God 
is the supreme Reality, of which Nature is but the veiled 
lower aspect. 

Unfortunately it was not the philosophers of Israel 
who interpreted to the people the law of God for human 
conduct, as given by Moses, but narrow and literal- 
minded zealots of the type we associate rather unfairly 
with the terms ‘‘Scribe’’ and ‘‘Pharisee.’’ They dis- 
torted it into a code of grotesquely artificial regula- 
tions for the details of conduct, expounded, not as the 
normal way of living,—which indeed in this form it was 
not,—but as the arbitrary decree of a Heavenly King. 
The impression they produced was that this King could 
do no wrong, in the sense that what He did was right 
because He did it, rather than through any corres- 
pondence of His action with the nature of things. It 
was against this perverted conception of the Law that 
the first leaders of Christianity rebelled, especially Jesus 
and Paul; hence the contrast drawn by Christian theol- 


ogy between law and grace, which, as certain luminous — 
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sayings of our Lord and his apostles indicate, only 
holds good for a debased sense of the Law of God. 

This notion of the arbitrary nature of the divine will 
seems to have persisted in Christian thinking until our 
time, minifying the law, and making it dishonorable in 
most men’s minds. But the modern age is witnessing a 
revindication of the concept:of law under the influence 
of the sciences. Investigation of the conditions and 
course of natural phenomena, and of human concerns 
as a phase of Nature, has revealed, as far as our eyes, 
plus delicate instruments to aid them, can see, a con- 
tinuity of cause and effect, which is without exception 
in our experience; so that we feel justified in proceed- 
ing on the basis of the data in hand to the general 
conclusion that there can be no such thing as chance, 
luck, caprice, interference in the order of existence, but 
that whatever seems to be of this sort is actually though 
obscurely linked with all the rest of life in an unbroken 
chain of causation; that our earthly environment can be 
depended upon insofar as we understand it, and that. 
a mind in possession of all pertinent facts could ex- 
plain all its incidents. 

I am frank to say that I believe this to be the great- 
est single contribution to human thought since Jesus 
preached the Gospel to the poor. The idea of order 
and reason as dominating the Universe has always been 
held as a theory by some philosophers. But modern 
science has communicated it by practice to the average 
man; so that superstition, except among the grossly 
ignorant, survives only as habit, not as mental thrall- 
dom: the dominion of fear over the souls of men has 
been broken by this doctrine of all-controlling law, 
which brings every circumstance, however unusual or 
terrible, within the homely realm of familiar Nature. 

As between faith in a capricious Deity and confidence 
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in the mere order of Nature, I should unhesitatingly 
choose the latter. But no such alternative confronts us. 
For, as I have already indicated, the best minds among 
the Hebrews conceived of the Law of Jehovah and 
the order of Nature as identical; and by no stretch of 
the skeptical imagination can Jesus be accused of rep- 
resenting the Heavenly Father as an omnipotent out- 
law. I am neither a scientist nor a philosopher, but I 
am keenly interested in the reaction between the scien- 
tific point of view and traditional religion, and in the 
contributions which I believe that science is thus mak- 
ing indirectly to our comprehension of God. 

To begin with the sources of our faith: science has 
already given us a new Bible, and one vastly more sig- 
nificant, as we recognize in the old Book its human 
elements, and discover through them new values on its 
familiar pages. For nothing in my own religious experi- 
ence am I more grateful than for the light shed upon 
the Seriptures by scientific, historical and literary re- 
search. When first ‘‘the higher criticism’’ was heard 
of, it was generally supposed that it was a destructive 
agent devised by enemies of the faith. But the supposi- 
tion that the truth of God could be destroyed by any 
means was in itself a subtle type of faithlessness, which 
has been disproved by the event: out of the crucible of 
modern learning the Bible has come so purified of mis- 
conceptions about it that its great principles shine forth 
more lustrous than ever. 

To proceed to the evidences for our faith: the chief 
ground of Christian apologetics used to be the miracles, 
accepted as historical events on the mere authority of 
the Bible. The first effect of scientific thought upon 
this attitude was not only to discount it, but, as might 
be expected from the tendency of our minds to vibrate 
between the poles of opinion, to go to the opposite ex- 
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treme, and declare that none of the events called 
miracles could ever have happened, because they were 
contrary to Nature. 

That is fairly illustrative of the danger, in science as 
in philosophy, of sweeping generalizations. What these 
critics meant was that these events were without parallel 
in their experience. But it might well be that the con- 
ditions necessarily antecedent to the miracles had never 
occurred in their lives. For instance, if it be a ques- 
tion of Jesus’ deeds of wonder, it is clear that his char- 
acter might be a vital condition; and none pretends that 
it has been duplicated in our time. Hence no test of his 
miracles can be made by the laboratory method; and 
until such a test is made, with negative results, we cease 
to be scientific and become cheaply dogmatic when we 
declare them to be impossible. Similar considerations 
hold for the other miracles. We must then judge ob- 
jectively of their probability, weighing duly the evi- 
dence of the narratives. 

Some Biblical miracles can be explained as natural | 
phenomena interpreted as direct actions of God; certain 
others belong evidently in that region of psychic phe- 
nomena which is only now beginning to engage the seri- 
ous consideration of scientists; many are certified to our 
reverent regard by our faith, while, however, yielding no 
positive support to a scientific verdict; a few, and they 
not the most likely as we judge probability, must be 
accepted by the candid student because, difficult as they 
seem to our limited knowledge, they afford the most 
satisfactory explanation available of subsequent history. 
For instance, the physical resurrection of Jesus is not 
easily understood; but that the early Church believed it 
to have taken place is incontrovertibly established by 
the very survival and growth of the Church, and no 
theory of hallucination has yet been proposed which 
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accounts at all adequately for this belief, so that I for 
one should be forced to conclude on rational grounds 
that Jesus did rise again from the dead, even if my 
faith did not embrace this article. But when, by faith 
or under the compulsion of reason, we are moved to 
acknowledge that miracles have occurred, we do not 
now regard them as interferences with Nature, but as 
operations of some higher law not yet known to science; 
and that supposition opens a broad vista for our con- 
templation into recesses of this wonderful world as yet 
unexplored by human ingenuity. 

Moreover, we no longer rest the case for faith on 
miracles; we trust rather the moral values of religion 
as the ground of our belief. By so doing we come closer 
to the spirit of our Master, who scorned to give signs 
other than the compelling evidence of his goodness in 
support of his divine claims, but who did heal the sick 
and raise the dead as the natural expression of the 
potency of his overflowing love. 

Now as to the substance of our faith: How has the 
scientific doctrine of the reign of law affected our ideas 
about God? Of course there are some who think it has 
enabled us to dispense with God entirely. Their trouble 
is shortsightedness. They do not see beyond the con- 
fines of physical cause into the region of metaphysical 
reason. But at best all science can do is to explain 
the less familiar in terms of the more familiar. And 
at the end of even the most familiar avenues of scientific 
procedure we find Mystery,—the physically inexplicable, 
-—which we must call God, in the richest meaning of 
the word, if we are to have any satisfactory concept 
of the significance and trend of life. The most thorough 
scientists find that science leads them out into the broad, 
bright area of faith. 

This is not to say, however, that the viewpoint of the 
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uniformity of Nature shuts fact and faith into separate 
compartments. I have implied that this new mental 
habit has invalidated the old mistake about God, that 
He is an arbitrary autocrat who can do no wrong be- 
cause His will as such is right. But it is far from 
reducing Him, in our consideration, to the status of the 
British monarch, who can do no wrong because he can- 
not do anything which bears on the framing and exe- 
cution of the laws of his domain. God is not an ir- 
responsible figurehead in the Universe. Rather we have 
come to see—as the Hebrew philosophers did long ago, 
who celebrated the glories of the Law of Jehovah; but in 
a further perspective—that the order of Nature is but 
the evidence and expression in our imperfect conscious- 
ness of the perfect and eternal will of God, the mani- 
festation on the physical plane of His character and 
uniform disposition. The whole Universe, as our study 
penetrates its awe-inspiring secrets, assumes for us the 
aspect of one illimitable temple for His worship, who 
is the Heart of Being; nay, more, of an infinite pulsing . 
organism of which He is the soul. Thus in the reign of 
law we recognize the reflection of the rule of God; 
and God we know, by faith in Christ His Son, as our 
wise and loving Father. 

This leads us to consideration of the practice of our 
faith. How does the idea of the constancy of law effect 
our relations with Him? The medium of those rela- 
tions is prayer. Prayer has sometimes been used—I 
should better say abused—as though it were designed for 
persuading God to look upon men with favor; even for 
wheedling Him, against His previous plan or better 
judgment, into indulging us. But if God be as invari- 
able in attitude as are His laws in operation, then we 
cannot doubt that He always looks upon us with favor, 
and wants to bless us. Yet we are not always aware of 
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His favor and blessing. But, since He is constant, it 
must be we who are the variables in our relations with 
Him. It is not because He vacillates, but on account of 
our own doubt, ignorance, or disobedience, that we walk 
often in darkness and terror. Fear departs, and the 
darkest valleys of mortal shadow are lighted with the 
effulgence of eternity, when we bring our thought into 
harmony with God’s. 

So this is the first meaning of prayer, as the principle 
of God’s constancy shows it: that by it we approach 
Him, in order to realize His presence, to view our needs 
in relation to His bounty, to correct our mistakes by 
the rule of His truth, to quiet our unrest with the 
knowledge of His protection. For the highest law of 
all, under which all other enactments of the divine 
Law-giver are subsumed, is love. By faith we submit 
ourselves to its sway; and where love reigns there is 
life indeed, which is to existence, even under the hap- 
piest conditions, in the world we know, as is the regal 
splendor of the enduring sun to the wavering gleam of a 
flickering candle. 

Yet there is more than this subjective element in 
prayer. This is but the most obvious phase for us; 
it is not, I think, a phase calculated to make us en- 
thusiastic as to the real value of this spiritual discipline. 
In that regard we may well learn of the disciples of 
Jesus. 

To them prayer was a reality. They had been brought 
up in a land where no man questioned, though many 
disregarded, the existence of God, and His accessibility 
to men. They were pupils of an honored and beloved 
teacher to whom prayer was as the breath of life. When 
they asked him to teach them to pray, their request 
was not for an explanation but for a form of prayer. 
Jesus so understood it, and responded with the model 
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prayer which has been on the lips of Christians ever 
since. 

Has it occurred to you that by repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer all Christians sanction what is sometimes slight- 
ingly referred to as ‘‘formal prayer,’’—that is, the use 
of prayers previously prepared? The repetition of such 
prayers in a coldly formal manner—hurrying through 
them, without thought of their meaning, in expression- 
less tones—is indeed offensively irreverent. But who 
that has, in the spirit of true approach to God, made 
use of the great prayers of the Church, will question 
the efficacy of their glorious phrases as avenues of divine 
communion? Some of them seem to echo the very 
music of the spheres as they hymn the majesty of the 
Most High. To be confined to the use of forms in ap- 
proaching our Father in private devotion is to lose most 
of the sweetness in religious experience. But, on the 
other hand, in the public offices of the Church, when 
you would consider the minister derelict to his duty if 
he had not given much time and thought to the mes- . 
sage he brings you as the spokesman of Heaven, is it not 
to be expected that he will also approach Heaven as the 
spokesman of the congregation in terms carefully chosen 
to be as worthy as possible of the solemnity of the hour 
and the sanctity of his priestly office? I am glad that 
Jesus sanctioned formal prayer by his reply to the 
petition, ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray,’’ from his disciples, 
to whom prayer was a reality. 

But the question occurs to me, Is prayer a reality to 
us? I do not mean to you and to me specifically; 
though it would not be surprising if there were some 
of us to whom prayer has little meaning. Nor do I mean 
to Christendom in general in our time. For no doubt 
in the numerically preponderant conservative branches 
of the Church the spiritual practices of the faith are 
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continued as vigorously as ever. But we are not con- 
servatives. Though I hope we all have a due apprecia- 
tion of the lessons and heritage of the past, we belong 
to the liberal group,—in numbers a minority, if in in- 
tellect and influence, as we hope, in the ascendant; the 
group of men and women who reject the alleged au- 
thority of dogmas as such, and who approach Truth 
by the modern scientific method. 

We Christian liberals are Christians, not because we 
have inherited our religion, but because the teachings 
of Jesus, commended to our reverent attention by the 
radiance of his transcendent personality, seem to us to 
meet the facts of life more clearly and more nobly than 
does any other doctrine, and to be demonstrated, further, 
by the moral power which they impart to all who sin- 
cerely accept them. Thus we alone of all Christians 
-today—we of the liberal wing of Protestantism—are in 
a position of agreement as to method, and consequent 
sympathy, with the scientific leadership of this genera- 
tion, which is fashioning the thought-forms of the next. 
From us, if at all, must come the influence which will 
put Jesus Christ where he belongs, at the centre of the 
thought-cirele of the coming age. Our conservative 
brethren cannot do this; for their ill-informed piety, 
while it still wins and holds for righteousness multi- 
tudes of the under-educated, does not even touch the 
regions of creative thought of the twentieth century. 
It is then a question of consummate significance, as 
touching the very sources of our faith, which alone can 
save the world, whether prayer is a reality to most lib- 
eral Christians. 

My impression is that it is not. As a reason for this 
impression I shall not cite, save incidentally, the de- 
cline of the prayer-meeting. For the prayer-meeting 
was in most instances for testimony rather than for 
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prayer, and in both prayer and testimony tended to put 
a premium upon emotionalism and an indelicate gar- 
rulity. Often it was not the best Christians who took 
the most conspicuous part in prayer-meeting. So its 
decline is not an unmitigated evil; though I do believe 
that there must arise to take its place some informal 
forum for the discussion of spiritual concerns, which 
will perpetuate its best features, and which, like the 
prayer-meeting in its best days, will spring from the 
very circumstances of the great religious revival which 
I feel increasingly that we need. But my impression 
that prayer is a less vital element of liberal religion 
than it should be is grounded rather in a sense, not 
well substantiated it may be, that there is much less 
prayer on the part of individual Church members than 
there used to be, far less deliberate cultivation of the 
consciousness of God than there ought to be; and, 
further, by the fact that most explanations of prayer 
which I have read recently stress only its subjective 
value—that is, its direct effect upon him who prays— | 
at best slurring over the questions, whether God hears, 
and how He answers. 

In other words, prayer seems less real to us than to 
our fathers because we have a less definite conception 
of God than they enjoyed. This is because we have 
been thinking so much of late in terms of law and force, 
that we have neglected the terms, equally legitimate, 
of religion, and our ideas are scientific rather than theo- 
logical. We are less aware of God as the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ than as the Great Abstraction,—a 
convenient term by which to indicate the source and 
sum of universal being. Now it is well that our ideas 
should be scientific. But why should they not be theo- 
logical also? 

It is well that we should believe in the reign of law; 
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but why disregard the Lawgiver? God is the source 
and sum of universal being; but He is also the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Shall we deny to the Foun- 
tain of Life the most potent factors in our experience 
of life,—that is, intelligence and love? Is it not, indeed, 
very illogical and small-minded of us to do so? Though 
Jesus did not think in the large categories of modern 
science, yet it is to be presumed that he was as much 
impressed as we are with the infinite variety of that 
Nature of which he was so close and appreciative an 
observer; still, he saw every aspect and least detail of 
this variety as present to the knowledge of the divine 
Mind: ‘‘Are not five sparrows sold for two pence? 
And not one of them is forgotten in the sight of God.’’ 
Is not his a more scientific view than ours, which mini- 
mizes the divine consciousness ? 

Again, in that great song of the universality of God, 
the 139th Psalm, the inspired poet affirms that every- 
where God is, and knows all things: 


‘“Such knowledge is too wonderful for me,’’ he exclaims; 
“It is high, I cannot attain unto it.’’ 


But he does not on that account deny it. By so much 
was he wiser than we. If we believe in God, then we 
cannot be content with Him as a Great Abstraction; we 
must lay hold upon Him as the Great Reality: the 
source and sum of intelligence and love, the moral 
forces, as well as of the physical forces of the Uni- 
verse. 

I do not believe we have meant to deny this most 
essential phase of the infinitude of God. But with 
singular obtuseness we have allowed it to become ob- 
scured in our minds, so that the effect is the same as 
though we had denied it. And there is need of vehement 
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and striking affirmation of this slighted fundament of 
faith: God is real; He is near; He knows, He loves, 
not the world at large only, which He governs by the 
counterpoise of forces in the counsels of His Providence, 
but you and me, our needs, our problems, and our 
destinies, which also are subject to His beneficent 
dominion. 

Now if God be the Great Reality, prayer is real 
also. I mean that God hears us when we address Him. 
Do you ask me how He hears? It would be interesting 
to know; but it is not important. I should lke to be 
familiar enough with physiological psychology to under- 
stand how you hear. But it is not necessary to wait 
until I do, before speaking to you. I do not know how 
God knows the thoughts of our hearts; but I am sure 
that He does, and that is sufficient for me. When we 
pray, we are not edifying ourselves only; we are con- 
veying a message to God, and, what is more, manifesting 
an attitude toward Him, of which He takes cogni- 
zance, 

Further, if God be real, I see no reason why He 
should not answer prayer. Here of course is where the 
chief difficulty about prayer presents itself to our 
minds. If God sees the end from the beginning, how 
can we persuade Him to change His plans? If He be 
all-wise, all-good, all-powerful, why should we presume 
to advise Him of our desires? If He governs the Uni- 
verse by immutable law, is it not vain and absurd to 
expect Him to make exceptions to His laws in gratifi- 
cation of our petitions? God’s will is ever for our 
good, which He has sought from the first; there is no 
need for Him to change His plans. But our attitude 
enters into His plans as a conditioning circumstance,— 
all His promises are contingent upon our response. And 
sincere prayer registers an attitude of trust and obe- 
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dience which renders it possible for Him to bless us 
without injury to ourselves. 

We seek no exception to law, but changes for the 
better, occurring, like other changes, in accordance with 
law. At the same time, we do not specify that God 
must work in such a way, in response to our prayers, 
that we shall be able to formulate the laws of His ac- 
tion; there are many laws, physical and spiritual, which 
our science has never yet succeeded in formulating. 
Nor is it certain that in answering our prayers God 
will always grant our petitions. We ask for what seems 
best to us; to God some other thing may seem better, 
and if we continually trust Him we shall find this disap- 
pointment turn out for our good. But that prayer does 
so relate us to God as actually to change outer circum- 
stances none doubts who has truly prayed. 

Moreover, God answers prayer by assurances of par- 
don and of His care, by indications of guidance as 
to our duty, born in our hearts, and which we do not 
achieve by any mental process which leaves Him out 
of the account. Such experiences are common coin of 
the spiritual realm to all, whatever their theological 
point of view, who have earnestly cultivated that life 
of the soul which is eternal. And if they seem vision- 
ary and theoretical to any of us, that is a warning that 
we have been neglecting the eternal verities in favor of 
the things that pass in subjection to the chance and 
change of time. 

It is only against this background of the objective 
response to prayer that it is just or safe to stress its 
subjective value,—that is, its direct effect on him who 
prays. In this regard it is not my purpose to speak 
of the subconscious mind, for about that I know very 
little. But the attitude which prayer requires is in itself 
salutary. For, first, a man must be humble. In ap- 
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proaching at regular intervals One who is All-wise, he 
accustoms himself to the fact of his own ignorance. 
If men of learning prayed more, there would be less 
bigotry in error than is found in our scientific schools. 
And when a man lifts up his soul to commune 
with the holiness of God, he sees himself, his blemishes 
and crimes, in clearer light than in the haste of daily 
unreflective effort; he acquires the sense of sin, without 
which no man can exercise a considerable usefulness to 
society. He sees his kind, moreover, in the same light; 
candidly surveying human nature in contrast with the 
divine perfection, he is saved from that adoration of a 
supposed abstract perfection in humanity which seems 
to give so vigorous an impulse to human effort, but re- 
sults, alas, in disillusionment and progressive abandon- 
ment of ideals as this concept is seen to be unreal. It 
is in fact only as a man comes to see the desperate 
faults as well as the divine perfectibility of human 
nature,—to love men for the foul beings they now are 
as well as for the sons of the morning they may be- 
come,—that invincible redemptive love is kindled in his 
bosom as the motive of service. And it is, paradoxically, 
only by contemplating God in prayer that we are able 
to see ourselves and other men in true colors, with the 
need and possibility of moral triumph clearly depicted. 

But if prayer makes a man humble, it also makes 
him bold. For as he discerns ever more distinctly the 
omnipresence of God, and that God works with, in, and 
through weak and sinful men, to accomplish results 
which they would not dare to attempt alone, he comes 
to understand that ancient promise of the triumph of 
righteousness, ‘‘Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts.’’ And there is borne 
in upon him a deepening conviction of the solidarity 
of all true Christians in the bond of their communion 
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with God. We are of many names, tongues and creeds; 
in this world we shall never all see eye to eye. But 
flowing beneath the surface and rising above the atmo- 
sphere of our lamentable divisions is the love of God, in 
which we all alike anchor our souls. And that love is 
at work in the world,—by prayer we submit ourselves 
to be its instruments,—for the deliverance of mankind 
from the powers of darkness into the wondrous light 
of the knowledge of God. So we are one, as channels of 
blessing to the hungry and benighted; and against this 
spiritual unity, realized in prayer, the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail! 

‘‘Lord, teach us to pray.’’ There is no need so im- 
perative for us Christians of the liberal order, who 
bear the seed of the faith of the future, as this, that 
prayer become real to us: that we accept and proclaim 
God in positive, joyous language as the Great Reality, 
near and attentive to all His creatures; that we seek 
His help, trust His care, heed His voice in our hearts, 
sink our self-regard in the contemplation of His holi- 
ness, and win through to fresh courage and vision for 
the colossal task of world-redemption by waiting upon 
the Lord in confident, persistent prayer, cultivating 
thereby our sense of His presence. Today it is time for 
us all to begin to pray as we have not done before. The 
way to pray is to begin. Doubtless we cannot begin 
better than by echoing this petition for guidance which 
Jesus’ disciples voiced long ago. And as we learn to 
pray we shall learn to serve also, and to win others for 
the same service, until that day of victory when the 
Truth shall everywhere be known, and God be pro- 
claimed by a grateful world as the Author of Universal 
Salvation and the Giver of unending life. 

There are two sorts of people who do not often con- 
sciously pray—the very light-minded on the one hand, 
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and on the other the over-sophisticated. Some men and 
women neglect and despise prayer, not through a rea- 
soned disbelief in divine things, but because they are 
by nature so shallow, it would seem, that they have no 
interest in or feeling for deeper concerns than the 
whirling surface-current of mere physical being. But 
surely there are not many of these. And some there 
are who, considering the problems of life with serious 
attention, have become so involved in the amazing com- 
plexities of scientific theories and philosophical spec- 
ulation that the impulse to worship, native to all normal 
men, has in them been overthrown by an unhappy skep- 
ticism as to the finer realities of the spirit, and prayer 
seems to them a mere superstition. These, too, are few 
in number, though they make a disproportionate stir 
in the world of thought. Even many in these extreme 
positions, however, though not all, are moved to prayer 
in times of inner crisis or outer danger, when the shal- 
low plunge into depths of experience they had not there- 
tofore suspected, and the skeptical forget their finespun 
logic in a sudden sense of great need. 

And between these extremes are the vast majority of 
mankind, who pray because prayer is as natural to the 
soul of man as is breathing to his lungs. Just as reli- 
gion is an inevitable activity of the human mind, found 
in some form among all peoples, even the lowest tribes 
of ‘savages, so prayer enters into every religion. Even 
religious teachers who, like the Buddha and Confucius, 
have taught that prayer is unavailing, have become 
objects of prayer for their disciples within a few years 
of their death. 

For right-minded men must pray. They cannot help 
it. And none need be ashamed, as some seem to be, 
because they pray; for in so doing they are at one with 
the greatest and best men of every generation, in every 
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markably few exceptions that none save praying men 
and women have ever been conspicuous for the moral 
qualities which, in the estimate of the world, constitute 
true greatness. The practical bearing of this rule is 
seen, for instance, in the fact that the United States 
has seldom entrusted its chief magistracy to a man who 
did not talk with God. Prayer is no stranger to palaces. 
Now if we believe at all in the reasonableness of life 
we cannot doubt that so universal a practice as prayer, 
coming to man as it were by intuition rather than 
through his own intellectual processes, is rooted and 
grounded in reality, and corresponds to an eternal Truth 
of the Universe; that man is thus prompted to seek God 
because God, from whom come man’s impulses, is seek- 
ing man,—is able and willing to help him as he pushes 
forward out of darkness into light. 

The most conspicuous illustration of prayer in the 
world’s history is to be found in the life of Jesus. That 
supreme master of men renewed his strength from day 
to day by periods of communion alone with his Father. 
If you look through the Gospels with this thought in 
mind you will be surprised to find how often, even in 
these brief sketches of Jesus’ career, it is recorded that 
he went apart from the multitude to pray. As he is 
our example of character and conduct, so we cannot do 
better than to study the way in which he prayed. He 
seems always to have maintained one attitude in prayer, 
—the desire for sympathetic fellowship with God. With 
many men prayer is homage rendered the Almighty in 
a spirit of fear, even of abject terror. Of this there is 
no trace in Jesus. 

“‘But,’? someone may say, ‘‘he was God’s own son, 
and had never sinned. He had not the reason for 
fear which is ours.’’ Now I believe that he was God’s 
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own son; but, if I read the Gospels aright, he bade 
all other humble and sincere men call God their Father, 
too, and approach Him confidently for the remission of 
their sins and for help against their temptations. He 
did not counsel men, as had the prophets of the earlier 
dispensation, to fear God, but to trust Him; He taught 
his disciples to pray, ‘‘Our Father,—forgive us our 
trespasses.’’ And if we would pray aright we must 
approach God as he did, for the joy of sinking our souls 
deep in His, and feeling the thrilling consciousness 
that we are one with Him in true and gracious fellow- 
ship. 

Nor need we wait until we are good enough to be the 
friends of God. If we did, I fear we should wait a long 
time. He would have us come just as we are; it is not 
our worthiness, but His love, which brings us together. 
There is no transgression so great, no failure so con- 
spicuous as to come between a seeking soul and God. 
And, finding, Him, the soul is shriven of all its guilt. 

But it is not fellowship only which we should seek. 
of God in prayer. I know people—even some ministers 
of the Gospel—who seem to feel that.God cannot be 
depended on for anything else. Yet Jesus asked, and 
taught his followers to ask, for tangible things; more- 
over, he and they received them. The divinely natural 
way in which children ask God for the things they really 
want sometimes makes us more worldly-wise grown-ups 
smile; but after all that is the right way to pray. The 
way to pray is to tell God your real desires,—to talk 
over business cares and household anxieties with Him, 
and ask Him for the specific things you believe that you 
need and intend to try to get. If you do that con- 
scientiously, you will probably have to give up some 
desires and ambitions,—for we often want things we 
should be ashamed to tell God about. And you will have 
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a part in answering your own prayers; for, of course, 
if we want anything enough to ask God for it we should 
be willing to do our part towards getting it. Jesus, 
when he called men to him, said, ‘‘Take my yoke upon 
you.’’ That is the sort of mai tierahin instituted by 
prayer,—a yoke-fellowship: God will do His part, on 
His side; but we must pull our share of the load, too. 
But do not fear lest you do all the answering of your 
prayers. God’s part is a very real one. He opens the 
way for us to walk in; He lightens the path, when all 
seems dark; He gives us strength in times of weakness, 
and carries us forward sometimes when we are too 
tired to go on. 

However, prayer is not restricted to utterance form- 
ally addressed to God. Wherever there is real desire 
of any sort, and faith in its fulfillment, there is real 
prayer, whether a man express his desire in prayer- 
form or not. For God knows the hearts of all men, 
and is their Father,—not of those only who profess to 
be His servants. Every real desire is a prayer. The 
converse of this proposition is startling: that only is real 
prayer which expresses a real desire. Our lips are very 
pious sometimes when our hearts are blasphemous. Per- 
haps that is the explanation of ‘‘unanswered prayer.’’ 
For it is the blasphemy that God hears, not the lip- 
piety. When a man prays, ‘‘O Lord, deliver me from 
this temptation,’’ while in his heart he purposes to 
yield unless miraculously prevented, he has no right to 
say bitterly after his sin, ‘‘I asked God to help me but 
He didn’t.’? What he really asked God to do was to 
let him sin; and God did,—and planted in his trans- 
eression the seed of his punishment. When an able- 
bodied man says, ‘‘O Lord, give me a good living,’’ and 
then loafs instead of working, and presently is wretch- 
edly hard up, let him not think that God has failed 
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him ; God has granted his real prayer, which was, ‘‘Lord, 
let me be lazy, even though I have to suffer the con- 
sequences !’’ 

Moreover, there is no prayer—no real desire—which 
God will not grant. I have heard discussions as to the 
sort of prayers Jesus had in mind when he said, ‘‘ What- 
soever ye shall ask in my name that will I do.’’ I have 
heard it said that God answers all prayers, but some- 
times He says ‘‘No’’ instead of ‘‘Yes.’’ My own be- 
lief is that a man may ask literally anything in Christ’s 
name, and that if he have faith enough—clear enough 
vision of the boundless possibilities of life—God will 
say ‘‘Yes.’’ If it be an evil which he seeks, he will 
still receive it if he wants it badly enough, and will 
be cured of wrong desire by the inevitable suffering 
which follows such choice. Jesus had no doubt on this 
point. It was the will of God that he lay down his 
life on the cross; yet when he was arrested in Gethsem- 
ane he said to Peter, ‘‘Thinkest thou that I cannot 
beseech my Father, and He shall even now send me . 
more than twelve legions of angels?’’ 

God is all-powerful, and He is Love. All our needs 
are already supplied in His eternal kingdom, the degree 
of our vision of which is registered by the changes 
wrought through prayer in the finite world of our pres- 
ent experience. Every real desire is a prayer. God 
listens to the heart of man, not to his lips. Then it is 
for us, who know God in Christ and can therefore pray 
intelligently, to censor our desires,—to cast out every 
base and selfish purpose,—to bring our thoughts into 
obedience to Christ. Let us be perfectly honest with 
ourselves, and then carry all our perplexities and needs, 
great or trivial, to our Heavenly Father, knowing that 
we can depend on His help. 

It is interesting to recall in this connection the kinds 
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of prayer which we have all known. First came pray- 
ers at our mothers’ knees,—prayers by rote, which we 
scarcely understood or thought about; yet who shall 
say but that God did understand? This is, how- 
ever, the type of thoughtless prayer which, in those who 
could be conscious of its meaning if they would, defeats 
its own end. The most one can say for it is that such 
prayer establishes a channel of habit for sincere approach 
to God when the need arises. 

Moreover, the need always does arise: the time when 
our grief or anxiety is greater than we can bear, yet 
ean be shared with no earthly friend, for there is none 
at hand whom we trust enough; and we turn to 
God upon an impulse of anguish. Doubtless all of us 
have experienced this second type of prayer, and have 
found through it an emotional relief which was truly 
comfort from on high, though ministered through the 
processes of the human mind, which is Heaven’s most 
delicate and potent instrument in this world. 

A third type of prayer is as sincere as this spon- 
taneous appeal out of the depths, but more quiet, more 
sustained: the prayer of mystic fervor, which men and 
women offer who find in God a familiar daily friend, 
and who would rather talk to Him than with any- 
one else; who feel, indeed, that they talk with Him, 
for they receive from these exercises impressions of His 
nature which they accept as divine revelations. Of this 
third type not a few of us are disposed to be cynically 
suspicious, holding that these mystics in reality talk 
to themselves, and evolve out of their own fancies the 
revelations which they think are sent them. That seems 
to me to be an unreasonable suspicion. There may be 
a good deal in the mystics’ contention that it is we who 
are deceived by our own limitations, like deaf men 
making light of music, because they themselves have 
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never heard full tones in melodious harmony, and will 
not believe that such things can exist. But probably 
another reason, beside our spiritual deafness, is that we 
judge these fervid ecstasies of faith by certain crude 
and crass imitations,—like many so-called prayers of 
the old-time prayer-meeting, which professed in pious 
accents to be addressed to the throne of grace, but were 
in fact and obviously intended to be heard of men. Yet 
that is like judging diamonds by the lustre of a rhine- 
stone. There are many who really do know God from 
long converse with Him, heart to heart,—saints who 
prove their own sincerity and the authenticity of their 
friendship with the Eternal by lives of humble devotion 
to the tasks of love. There are chambers and chapels 
in every town, where saints of many creeds draw near 
to God who loves them all, which are tremendous bat- 
teries of spiritual energy for our troubled time. We 
need more mystics, not less. And we ought ourselves 
to develop the mystic phase of our religious experience. 

But we have so little time! We, who cannot with- . 
draw from the world to be alone with God; we, who are 
so busy by day and so tired at night that there seems 
to be no time for that concentrated attention upon devo- 
tion which is requisite for divine contemplation. We are 
men and women of action; and, so nearly as we can 
judge, it is God’s own will for our lives, as indicated 
by our conviction of duty, which is responsible for this 
pressure. What, then, can our devotional life be? Are 
we to be cut off from God because we are so occupied 
with the world’s work that our prayers must be brief? 
Or is there perchance still another type of prayer to 
meet the need of the man of action? 

I believe I have discovered this fourth type of prayer 
in the song of praise preserved for us in the 18th Psalm 
which ‘‘David spake unto Jehovah—in the day that 
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Jehovah delivered him out of the hand of all his ene- 
mies, and out of the hand of Saul.’’ At that juncture 
of his career David was a typical man of action. Even 
there, no doubt, the mystic note was not lacking in his 
character which was to make him the sweetest of all 
the singers of Israel, and a fountain of lyric devotion 
to the Lord. That he was already a poet is shown, of 
course, by this magnificent poem in which he celebrated 
his victories. But the poem itself is one of action,— 
of thunder echoed in the clash of arms. How recently 
have you read the David stories in the books of Samuel? 
As stirring tales of heroic adventure they are in the 
class with ‘‘The Three Musketeers’? and ‘‘Treasure 
Island.’’ David—singer, lover, friend, and mighty war- 
rior; shepherd, courtier, outlaw. bandit captain, and 
King—is as splendid a romantic hero as ever graced a 
tale; his strong dark beauty flashes on the page like 
some young demigod. What battles he fought, what 
ruses he employed! One wonders if in the rush of events 
he ever had time to draw a long breath. Certainly he 
ean have spent few hours in quiet communion with 
God. Yet, when triumph crowned his stormy struggles 
against adverse circumstances, he ascribed the glory to 
God in phrases which reveal, as perhaps no deliberate 
description could have done, what sort of contact he had 
kept with the Lord through years of little leisure for 
conversation. 

‘“By thee,’’ says David to Jehovah, ‘‘I run upon a 
troop; by my God I leap over a wall!’’ There breathes 
through this a supreme confidence in the divine power,— 
a confidence which had nerved David for a succession of 
daredevil exploits hardly paralleled in sober history. 
David had dared because he had good backing,—the 
artillery of Heaven was fighting on his side. 

But David was not lacking in self-confidence, either. 
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He had not sought to suppress himself, and let God 
do it all. He understood that God does not work that 
way in the affairs of men; that, on the contrary, there 
must be a ductile human medium for the energies of 
infinity. So, trusting God to back him up, David went 
ahead. It was David who ran upon a troop, it was 
David who leapt over a wall—yet not David alone, but 
God with David; and assuredly not God alone, but 
David with God. 

In other words, prayer was to David the recognition 
of a working partnership. He did what his conscience 
told him was right, and he knew that, while he did 
so, God would not let him fail. There was no need to 
take hours off, to discuss the terms of the partnership; 
God and David trusted each other and worked together, 
and together they succeeded. They succeeded not only 
in vindicating David’s own rights, invaded by King 
Saul, who outlawed him after he had failed to murder 
him; that was the least part of the partnership’s ob- 
ject. They also succeeded in liberating Israel from the . 
yoke of the mad monarch, and organizing the loosely 
federated primitive tribes into one settled and prosper- 
ous nation. 

That is what prayer should mean, to you and me in 
the thick of life’s action,—the recognition of a partner- 
ship with God, in which we go ahead, and He backs 
us up. Of course no such partnership is possible unless 
we stand for the right. For God has no favorites. He 
is always on the side of the right, and if we would 
go into the world’s business with Him we must go over 
to His side. There is no use trying to win Him for 
our side, apart from moral principle. God did not back 
up William II when William II went ahead, for Wil- 
liam II was going in the wrong direction. He did back 
up the Allies: but the Allies had to do their part. And 
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if in turn the Allies should come to oppress the weak 
and pervert justice they also would find their partner- 
ship with God broken, and defeat their final portion. 
So God will be with us individually just so long as we 
serve the right by the best light we can find. 

For us as for David it may be necessary to stand up 
for our own rights. We have rights; and they are quite 
as right as those of anyone else. As our contribution to 
general justice we must look after them, moreover, for 
no one else is likely to. And God will back us up in our 
own behalf. We are entitled to freedom of body, of 
mind, and of tongue. If we lie down and let others 
walk on us, there are some who will do so; but if we 
stand up and warn them off, God will back us up, and 
our liberties will be secure. We are entitled to health. 
We must do our best to be well. If we do so, instead of 
submitting lamely, and blasphemously charging up our 
diseases against the divine account, God will work with 
us and our physicians in the interest of our restoration. 
We are entitled to a chance to make good. The chance 
is not likely to seek us out; but, if we go to seek the 
chance, God will give us His backing to find it, to seize 
it, and to succeed. And in all these things—as some 
of us know—it will make a world of difference to have 
God with us; difference in our feelings, and in results. 
He is the more active partner, though He works through 
us. 

But for our own rights we only have to stand up 
in emergencies. The main business of living in partner- 
ship with God is to further the well-being of the world, 
and especially of our own community. It was for Israel, 
in the interest of a vision of national righteousness and 
blessedness, that David toiled and fought as Jehovah’s 
partner on his adventurous course from the peasant’s 
cot to the palace. It is for others,—for exemplification 
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8 their advantage of the mighty principles of truth and 
goodness,—that we must give our efforts if we are to be 
God’s partners. He will not back us up if wealth or 
influence or recognition for ourselves be our dominant 
object. The selfish man, though he make long prayers, 
has no religion. The enthusiast for humanity may have 
little time to pray, but God will be with him just the 
same,—backing him up as he goes forward. 

I trust I am not judging too favorably in believing 
that most whom these words reach have the social vision, 
—that we are aiming our lives in the direction of ser- 
vice, and are too honorable and too sane to give self- 
seeking first place. Then I am not alarmed if perchance 
there be few of us who spend hours on our knees. We 
do not need to; God is with us while we stand, if we 
are standing for the right. But we do need to lay 
hold of David’s assurance,—the practical prayer of the 
man of action,—that God is with us all the time, and 
that so long as we do our best we can count on God 
to better it. He is our advocate, our champion, our. 
defender, our partner; the time will no doubt come, if 
we continue in His company, when we shall have leisure 
from life’s duties to cultivate His friendship; mean- 
while, though there be little time for devotional com- 
munion with Him, we are not cut off from Him by this 
limitation, but are bound to Him as soldiers are bound 
in loyal common purpose to their commander on cam- 
paign, though they seldom stop to talk with him: ‘‘By 
Him we run upon a troop; by our God we leap over 
a wall.’’ . 
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aes ND the word became flesh.’’ 
This phrase is the heart of the prologue to 
the Fourth Gospel. And this prologue is an 
account of the Advent of the Christ, like the stories of 
the Wise Men and of the Shepherds, but in terms of 
meaning rather than in narrative form. Through every 
recurring Advent season we adore a Child in a Manger, 
because we believe that in this Child the Word became 
flesh. And not in Advent only, but always, when our 
thoughts turn to God, our worship is grounded in this 
faith. Christian thought has dwelt much upon the Cross, 
the symbol of the gracious mystery of Atonement, the 
harmonizing of man with God on God’s initiative; but 
not less upon the Cradle,—the symbol of the Incarna- 
tion,—of God sharing the common experiences of hu- 
man life. For without the Cradle there could have been 
no Cross. And Cradle and Cross together, the Alpha 
and the Omega, the Beginning and the End of the 
divine career which is the focal point of earth’s history, 
represent the essence of our faith. 

For Christianity is not, as some have supposed, an 
institution, the Church. The unity of the Church in its 
early centuries has broken into multiplicity, yet Christ 
is found in all the Churches, and, it may be, apart from 
them all as well. Nor is Christianity a theology, as some 
who love formal creeds would persuade us. For the 
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Churches, yet men find Christ through them all, and 
not infrequently without any coherent theological ideas 
whatever. Nor is Christianity a social program, as 
many would have us believe today. For every social 
program since the Word became flesh has claimed the 
special sanction of Christ; and, though you and I are 
confident that there has been an ever closer approxima- 
tion to his spirit in the relations of men, political and 
economic, yet we must confess the probability that even 
the democracy we love is not the last word in social 
wisdom, as Christ is the last word and the first in faith. 
But, though Christianity is none of these, yet it keeps on 
building institutions, formulating creeds, working out 
social programs, because these are the normal activities 
of vital, vivid personality; and Christianity is a Per- 
sonality indefinitely extended, and glorifying every 
other person it touches: even the eternal Christ, who 
was manifest in time as Jesus our Lord. Christianity 
is also a Principle,—his Principle of holy love, applied 
progressively to ever widening circles of the world’s. 
work. And the two,—the Principle of our faith, and 
the Personality at its heart,—are in thought and prac- 
tice inseparable. This is what the Fourth Gospel means 
when it centers its account of the Advent about the 
phrase, ‘‘The word became flesh.’’ For by the Word is 
meant the Principle to which God ever conforms His 
creative energy. And by the flesh is meant the earthly 
life of our Redeemer. 

Let us consider, then, what this Incarnation means, 
for us, as for the successive generations before and after 
us since it was consummated. First, it means humanity 
raised to its highest power: the white lily of the sinless 
life rooted in the mud of the animal heritage of us men. 
For this the race has always hoped. We have had to 
avow, since the world began, that our nature is debased by 
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vice, by violence, by shameful folly; and that the seeds 
of evil are planted deep in the soil of the instinctive, 
the unconscious, far below the surface where the will 
functions. From this seeming necessity of sin, philos- 
ophers have deduced theories defaming the natural man 
as altogether and incurably bad. But against these 
theories we have always rebelled,—not so much in pride 
as in obedience to an obscure yet masterful instinct for 
truth. We acknowledge that our nature is debased; but 
we will not concede that it is base. We will maintain 
that the same deep soil which holds the seeds of evil 
holds also the seeds of good, and holds nourishment for 
them as well as for their opposites. We cite in support 
of this contention the flowers of honor, of love, of sac- 
rifice which adorn the garden of hearts in which we 
live; and we have ever cherished the hope that one 
day there might burst a fragrant blossom in that gar- 
den of sin, as pure, as radiant, as lovely as the light 
that called it forth. This is the hope behind all venera- 
tion for heroes and saints, whom we reverence, whose 
virtues we proclaim, not for their own sake only, but 
because they illustrate the latent nobility which we dimly 
feel within ourselves. 

But the hope has never been realized,—save in the 
one Hero-Saint who was born at Bethlehem, of whom 
we can say, not only that the surviving record is without 
spot, but that it is clear that the men who knew him 
best honored him most in love and awe of a soul im- 
maculate, and of deeds mirroring the potency of the 
Infinite Goodness. ‘‘The word became flesh.’’ The 
principle on which the Creator is building that world 
of men that shall be has been made manifest. Our 
faith in our own nature is justified, in spite of its tragic 
failures and reproaches. For here, in the Cradle, as 
on the Cross and all the way between, is our God-given 
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hope of sinless manhood realized,—an inspiration for 
higher endeavor, and the sanction of celestial anticipa- 
tion. 

And the Word become flesh means God with us. Is 
not that one of his names,—Immanuel? Now this mean- 
ing of the Incarnation has often been interpreted as 
implying a fusion of two alien natures, the divine and 
the human; indeed, one of the chief themes of theologi- 
eal controversy has been the so-called problem of the 
two natures in Christ. It is perhaps not for you or for 
me, who are no theologians, to criticize the wise men of 
the Church for wasting their time in such discussion; 
yet I cannot help thinking that the point would not 
have seemed such a problem if the theologians had al- 
ways thought about it in the atmosphere of Advent 
devotion. For in that atmosphere we sense, if we can- 
not explain, that the Manger-Cradle does not stand 
for an isolated instance of the reconciliation of two 
essences fundamentally antagonistic; it is the graphic 
representation of a truth forever and everywhere valid: 
that all life is one; that God and Man are not at opposite 
poles; that there is only one life in all creation,—that 
that life is Light,—and that in proportion as it casts out 
the darkness of limitation does this Light which is Life 
reveal the creature in the likeness of the Creator, secure 
in His shelter and serene in His embrace. 

Specifically, then, for us, this means that we, whose 
souls crave the clean warmth of Heaven, are not 
orphaned wanderers on an alien planet, but that God 
is the Companion of our journeyings and the Partner of 
our labors, the Source of our aspirations, and our 
Strength to make them real. We cannot see Him; we 
eannot hear His voice; but, having once learned at 
Bethlehem that God dwells among us, full of grace and 
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truth, we cannot doubt Him either, and we do sense 
Him through channels of which the laboratories know 
nothing, but which in the experience of the secret cham- 
bers of our own souls give an assurance passing all other 
knowledge, and a peace, in the midst of tumult, such as 
the world cannot give. 

The thought of the divine Word, which is central in 
the prologue of the Fourth Gospel, is paralleled in a 
striking passage of the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

‘‘God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets by divers portions and in divers man- 
ners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us 
in his Son, whom he appointed heir of all things, through 
whom also he made the worlds.’’ 

The writer of this epistle, whoever he may have been, 
was a ‘‘higher critic.’’ He sees differences not only 
in style but also in degree of inspiration in the prophets 
whose writings bulk so large in the Old Testament. It 
is encouraging for us to find a canonical writer (and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is in some ways the greatest 
book in the New Testament) thus frankly sanctioning 
this critical position. It is upon the spiritual content 
rather than upon the material accident of the past, con- 
sequently, that he puts the stress. He sums up in this 
phrase the whole significance of the life of his nation. 
Its checkered career is but the background or occasion 
of a unique manifestation of divine truth. If we were 
to view all history in this light, for the increment it 
has brought to the idea of God, should we not be rec- 
onciled even to its tragedies and failures, in the same 
way? This applies also to the past of individuals. If, 
far along on a stormy course, a man, looking back, can 
say, ‘‘Out of the clouds God has spoken to me in the 
voice of the thunder, and in flashes of lightning I have 
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has weathered,—how hard they were, how near to wreck 
he came? 

But it is not ‘‘of old time’’ only that God has spoken: 
‘‘God—hath at the end of these days spoken unto us.’’ 
History is still the mouthpiece of God. Revelation is 
not closed. The Age of Miracles is not past. Yet how 
many there were when this Epistle was written who 
recognized the word of God as it had come six centuries 
before to Jeremiah, but could not believe that God had 
anything to say in this later juncture of circumstances, 
—under the Roman instead of the Babylonian domi- 
nance,—which, however, was certainly not less interest- 
ing, or less significant for the chosen people! The early 
Church made its first converts, the glorious new cove- 
nant in the blood of Christ was first accepted, among 
the few of that day whose imaginations were so on fire 
with God that they were still listening for new words 
from, His lips. How many there are likewise in our 
times who believe that God used to make Himself known, 
but who cannot believe that He has anything to say 
in the tumult of the colossal events which are transpir- 
ing before our eyes today! Yet peace and war, radical- 
ism and reaction, and the other strands conspicuous in 
current life are the warp and woof of a great design 
in the mighty looms of Heaven,—if but our eyes em- 
braced the whole instead of its parts only. What is its 
significance? What is God saying? I do not know. 
But we must be listening. If we listen, we shall pres- 
ently hear His voice distinctly. 

The author of the epistle to the Hebrews had heard 
God’s message to his age,—a message so great that he 
must needs devote his whole book to the celebration of 
its meaning and of the glory of the Messenger; a 
glory which he here indicates in terms of sonorous dig- 
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nity: ‘‘God... hath... spoken unto us in his Son, 
whom he appointed heir of all things, through whom also 
he made the worlds; who being the effulgence of his 
glory, and the very image of his substance, and uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his power, when he had 
made purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the Majesty on high.’’ This is a very high doctrine of 
Christ’s person. The substance if not the terminology 
of the trinitarian dogma is here. And to it many liberal 
Christians take exception. Now I must be as outspoken 
in orthodoxy as in liberalism: I accept it. Neverthe- 
less I sympathize with the point of view of the objectors. 
I also object to the traditional procedure of the Church 
in presenting this high doctrine first, and arbitrarily,— 
as indeed it is in this text presented,—instead of pre- 
senting first the Son of Man, in the divine simplicity of 
the Gospels, and letting people progress by logical steps 
to the lofty explanation of his nature here set forth, 
which is the result rather than the starting-point of 
a true appreciation of Jesus. If I know the spirit of 
Jesus at all, I am safe in saying that he would recognize 
as one of his followers every man who appreciates the | 
Master’s manhood and endeavors faithfully to walk in 
his footsteps. 
‘But, if I may judge the mind of other objectors to the 
high doctrine of Jesus’ deity by my own (and I have 
been over this ground of doubt and rebellion), the ten- 
dency of the earnest and candid student of Jesus’ life is 
more and more away from that estimate of his min- 
istry which would place him merely in the class with 
other great teachers, and toward this same high doctrine, 
because it alone approaches expression of the relation 
which his glorious personality comes increasingly to sus- 
tain to the emotion, the thought and the action of his 
followers. I should go so far indeed as to declare that 
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the chief ground of most objection to an account of the 
nature of the God-Man strikingly similar to the Catholic 
dogma of his person is a lack of first-hand familiarity,— 
to the saturation point, so to speak,—with the actual 
Jesus of the Gospels, reference to whom is the watch- 
word of modern religious thought of every complexion. 
In any event, our author takes the highest possible 
view of Christ’s nature, and couples him with the 
prophets who also were spokesmen for God. This sug- 
gests the traditional theory of prophecy as prediction; 
counting the references to Christ in the Old Testament, 
and the like. Does this not strike you as artificial? 
What had the prophets in mind in these predictions? 
For instance, when Isaiah said, ‘‘A virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son,’’ what he really said was not 
‘‘virgin’’ but ‘‘young woman’’; and the context shows 
that he referred to an impending birth in the royal 
family of Judah. When the Second Isaiah described 
the Suffering Servant of Jehovah, there is little reason- 
able doubt but that he was personifying the faithful 
remnant of Israel, with sufferings analogous to those 
lately endured by Jeremiah. What, then, did the proph- 
ets mean, if not detailed prediction of the Messiah ? 
The whole burden of their utterances is a stress upon 
Jehovah’s unbending requirement of righteousness, and 
upon their confidence that in this regard the future 
would be brighter than the past. I do. not believe they 
envisaged specifically the life of Jesus. But Jesus does 
fulfil their anticipation of the vindication of the law 
of righteousness,—so that we can interpret many of 
their sayings as both realized in him and formative of 
his mind; as, indeed, we see that they were when we ob- 
serve how he fused the contrasting prophetic ideals of 
the Conquering King and the Suffering Servant. More- 
over, whereas they spoke ‘‘by divers portions and in 
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divers manners,’’ Jesus fulfils their order by speaking 
to universal mankind. He reaches the universal con- 
science by stressing the spiritual rather than the cere- 
monial law. He satisfies the universal mind by present- 
ing the one sufficient and illuminating principle of God, 
the loving Father. And he still speaks. His words in 
the New Testament never grow old; and the progressive 
outworking of his truth in application to individuals and 
to society is the amplification of his voice. 

Yet with what moving simplicity was this word of 
God first uttered to the earth! In a sense, the key of 
the Gospel is to be found in the angels’ direction to the 
shepherds in the Lucan narrative: ‘‘And this is the 
sign unto you: Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, and lying in a manger.’’ 

Many good men have lived on the earth; but of them 
all one receives recognition,—for no man can withhold 
it,—as the chief. Many prophets have spoken for God 
to His heedless children, but in one of them only dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. Many heroic 
souls have dared death without flinching for the sake 
of right and truth, but of only one of them can it be 
justly said that his activity is greater in the world since 
his martyrdom than it was before. In that holy mar- 
tyred prophet all men behold their highest hope and 
aspiration made tangible, and fully realized; from him 
flow currents of thought and feeling which are empower- 
ing the world’s will to follow and obey the Most High. 
It is no mere theory of closeted dogmatists which has 
hailed Jesus as God’s own Son, His revelation to the 
world; it is the spontaneous tribute of men in the thick 
of the fight of life crying out to the Author and Fin- 
isher of their faith, ‘‘My Lord and my God!’”’ As hu- 
man worship centers, in increasing degree with growing 
enlightenment, upon Christ Jesus, so human history also 
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centers in the thirty-three years’ span of his life in the 
flesh ; and the greatest moment the world has ever known 
was that in which, under the starlit Syrian sky, he first 
opened his eyes upon the earthly scene. It thrills and 
satisfies our hearts to read that the first Christmas was 
lighted ere the dawn by a strangely brilliant star at- 
tendant on the incarnate God, that celestial choirs sang 
his lullaby, and that before the manger which was his 
first throne the wise men of the Hast knelt to offer 
costly tribute. This is as it should be. Where God 
tabernacles among men the heavens must glow, and 
angels sing, and the great and good of earth proffer 
homage. 

Yet it is not in these things that we shall find the 
key of the Gospel, but rather in certain humble facts 
significantly contrasting with this appropriate splen- 
dor: in the shepherds, the Babe, and the manger. For, 
after all, the star in the Hast, Persian sages, and the 
chorus from the skies are remote from our experience, 
and therefore cannot have deep meaning for us; but 
country folk we all know, and babies, and barns. And 
they are more important to the beautiful old story of 
Jesus’ birth than its supernatural elements. 

‘‘There were shepherds . . . abiding in the field, ... 
keeping watch by night over their flocks.’’ Just plain 
men were these, hearty sons of the soil, with no preten- 
sions to learning beyond the healthful lore of Nature 
which every man acquires who watches her many moods 
by day and night. But, at that time at least, they were 
fulfilling their duties. If there were idlers, shirks or 
tavern-roisterers among them, at the moment when the 
search-light of history picks them out against the dark 
background of the Judean hills they were keeping faith- 
ful watch. We do not know their names or characters; 
before we have time to search these out, night swal- 
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lows them again. But this we know,—that while these 
common men were engaged upon their lowly task ‘‘an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone round about them,’’ and, in a radiant vision 
of the heavenly host, they were the first to hear the good 
tidings which are still bringing peace to the broken 
hearts of sinful men and women. And in this fact I 
believe that we can read a double lesson: that there are 
no barriers of caste or culture in the realm of spirit,— 
the humblest may see the highest; and that the place of 
vision is the field of service. 

Towards some people you and I may have an in- 
stinctive feeling of superiority, because our advantages, 
and consequently our social and intellectual attainments, 
have been greater than theirs. But let this thought make 
us humble,—that in the sight of God such attainments 
are as nothing, save as instruments to be used for His 
glory. Herod and his nobles were in point of station 
and education superior to the shepherds of Bethlehem; 
but they did not hear the angels’ song. 

Again, there are some other people in whose presence 
you and I feel abashed, because in comparison with them 
we are ignorant and unimportant. And we are tempted 
to shift the burden of progress and achievement to their 
shoulders, because it seems reasonable that they, with 
their better training, should be expected to bear more 
fruit than we. Well, so it may be; they must doubtless 
be our leaders. Nevertheless, some responsibility rests 
upon us. They cannot lead unless we follow. And, 
humble as we are, we can see God. We need no man, 
save Jesus only, to lead us to Him. 

And we cannot evade our spiritual obligations, which 
are also our privileges, because we are not important 
people. But one often hears men say,—men oftener 
than women, I think,—‘‘I haven’t time to be religious.’’ 
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I have had good friends who, when urged to take active 
part in the affairs of the Church, would declare, ‘‘That 
isn’t my business. My wife does the religion for the 
family.’’ And there is a sense in which such a reply is 
justified,—that is to say, when it is merely a question 
of what is called ‘‘Church work.’’ Housekeepers to 
the contrary notwithstanding, it is true that most women 
have more leisure than their husbands. So it is only 
fair, I suppose, that there should be a division of labor 
between them which assigns to the wife the larger share 
of participation in the Church’s activities. But in a 
good many instances the husband leaves his faith as 
well as his Church work in his wife’s keeping, and goes 
to the office every morning without it, because, forsooth, 
the business world is no place for religion; it would have 
to lie around idle, and would probably get dusty. Some 
pretty decent people imagine that the Christian life is 
such an impractical occupation that they would have to 
lay off work in order to follow it. So they leave it to 
the less busy members of the household. Many a man. 
who would resent it if one said that he was tied to his 
wife’s apronstrings expects to get into Heaven by cling- 
ing to her skirts. But you cannot delegate your re- 
ligion, any more than you can get someone else to grow 
a beard for you. Your religion must be your own, or 
you have none. 

And the Christian life is not impractical. It is not 
the idle dreamers who see the most glorious visions. 
The earnest workers of the world have best known God, 
because they have best served Him. The business 
world,—farm, or shop, or school, or office,—is just the 
place for real religion. The shepherds heard the angels’ 
song and learned of the new-born ‘‘Saviour, who is 
Christ the Lord’’ because they were ‘‘abiding in the 
field . . . keeping watch over his flock.’’ And the hum- 
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blest may ever hope to see the highest in the field of 
service, but nowhere else. 

And to these simple shepherds, dwelling, for a mo- 
ment sweet and awful, in the glory of the Lord, a sign 
was given by which they might know him whose birth 
was carolled by the flaming servants of the Ancient of 
Days; him who should say in the accent of majesty, 
though in the flesh he was young and a peasant, ‘‘Be- 
fore Abraham was, I am.’’ I wonder what sort of sign 
these men would have chosen,—what marks their fancies 
would have led them to seek as insignia of divinity? 
Some rich and potent tokens, doubtless, which would 
proclaim, to the satisfaction of all, the supremacy of 
their possessor. Certainly not the sign of which the 
angelic herald spoke: ‘‘a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger!’’ It seems almost an 
anti-climax to the angels’ message that such a sign as 
this should be indicated to confirm it. Some men would 
have rubbed their eyes ‘‘when the angels went away 
from them into Heaven,’’ and, recalling this feature of 
the experience, would have shrugged their shoulders at 
its absurdity, and called the whole thing a dream or an 
hallucination. To the honor of these men’s receptive 
hearts be it remembered that ‘‘they came with haste, 
and found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in the manger.’’ 

Yet, upon second thought, there is a wealth of sugges- 
tion in the very commonplaceness of this sign,—about 
which the only remarkable thing was that babies are 
not often found in mangers. Perhaps some of those 
shepherds,—we do not know how many there were,— 
were fathers. Then they knew what a wonderful crea- 
ture a baby is anywhere, and were not unprepared to 
see by the eyes of faith in a tiny morsel of new-born 
humanity the Saviour of the world. I am glad that 
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there was nothing distinctive about this baby, to sep- 
arate him from others of his kind. When children are 
born to the princes of this world, their advent is hailed 
by elaborate ceremonies,—the imposing salute of can- 
non, and popular acclaim,—which set them apart, from 
their earliest breath, from the common run of mankind, 
so that the divinity that doth hedge about a king seems 
very real to his subjects. But the Word and Son of 
God came into the world just like an ordinary baby, 
and under circumstances so mean as to establish a bond 
of fellowship between him and the humblest wayside 
waif. By so doing he forever glorified our common hu- 
manity, putting away adventitious distinctions, and 
proving human nature unadorned to be a fit agent of 
the Almighty. Because a babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes at Bethlehem became the Light of the Ages, we 
must believe of every baby under heaven that it may 
grow up as did this one, and reverence it accordingly. 
That is the truth which somehow was lost from the 
thought of the Church for many generations. With cum- | 
bersome theories of original sin we weighed down the 
children with their parents’ faults, and condemned them 
to mediocrity if not to destruction by expecting no good 
of them. But at the feet of the Master,—kneeling be- 
side his manger,—we are learning again the lesson he 
taught,—no less by the humble appearance of his birth 
than by his tender tributes to childhood,—that every 
soul is a flame from the altar of God; that the poten- 
tiality of every new life is therefore limitless, If you 
and I should go through the world seeing in every baby 
a sign of the world’s salvation, how many would be the 
gracious evidences of divine love offered for our reverent 
contemplation! Yet not more than, or as many as, God 
would have us see. He who appointed as a sign to the 
shepherds a babe cradled in a manger has not ceased to 
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speak to men through all things fair and innocent in 
life, so that he only can be called ‘‘insignificant’’ who 
by sin has stilled God’s word to men through him. 

And God has not ceased to use very weak and lowly 
people as His levers for moving the world nearer to 
Him. You and I cannot be poorer in outer semblance 
than were this baby and his mother. And there is noth- 
ing in their purity of heart which we cannot attain,— | 
even now, and in spite of our sins,—through the pardon 
and by the help of God. Yet because of that purity 
they were made the channels of the Father’s supreme 
blessing to His children. Then as we honor them let us 
not forget that as they were so it is always possible that 
others like them may be,—ourselves and our friends, in 
our humble circumstances. Thus we shall learn a new 
reverence for life, and find a new joy in it. 

A good many of us, however, while we will acknowl- 
edge that all things have been possible for us,—a 
thought not unpleasing to our self-esteem,—yet are in- 
clined,—realizing that in fact we count for very little 
in the world, measured by any standard,—to lay blame 
for our failure on a stifling environment and a dearth 
of opportunities. It suggests, at least, an answer to 
this extenuating plea, that the ‘‘babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes,’’ pointed out to the shepherds as a sign 
of the fulfillment of divine promise, was to be found 
‘lying in a manger.’’ If the babe himself, by the very 
fact that he looked just like other babies, raised our 
common humanity to the divine level and revealed its 
infinite possibilities, the manger redeems the poorest 
places of human life and labor from their apparent 
meanness, and may well be the basis of an assurance 
that the remotest corner inhabited by our kind may 
cradle and shelter the divine. On Christmas eve I wish 
every outeast lying in the alleys of our cities could feel 
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that God’s sympathy is his, because His son was born in 
a stable; nay, rather, I wish that the thought of the 
tired woman turning from the crowded inn might in- 
spire in us Christians a passion of love for the outcasts, 
which should bring them home again to God and to com- 
fort. On Christmas morning I hope every farmer, do- 
ing his tedious chores, remembers, as he feeds the cattle, 
that in just such a fodder-trough as one of these his 
Lord first waked to earthly life. In every poor house, 
in every unlovely circumstance, in all barren fields of 
endeavor, under the buffets of misfortune, would that 
men and women might think of the babe lying in a 
manger. If in the barn of the Bethlehem inn the fair- 
est flower of humanity, planted and watered by God, 
could blossom among the beasts, then we cannot believe 
in the power of any environment to stultify a soul, or 
that opportunity is in any place wanting to him whose 
will it is to find it. 

We can be men, in stable or in palace. God will be 
with us, in narrow paths as in broad ways. If we have | 
failed, it is our fault, not that of the place we live in. 
If we would help to save the world, we can do so here 
and now as well as yonder tomorrow. The dingiest 
hovel can be the Temple of the Most High. 

I know no thought more fitting for our prayerful 
meditation than that of the shepherds, and the sign 
given to them: Heaven, bending over earth to watch the 
advent of the Saviour of men, shedding its glory upon 
common laboring-men engaged in their humble and 
prosaic duties, and sending them for confirmation of the 
good tidings proclaimed in celestial song to a manger, 
to find a baby. Heaven still sheds its glory upon com- 
mon men who do their work faithfully. The very air 
we breathe is full of star-dust, would we but see it. 
And the most marvellous sign ever set for men to read— 
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how blind we are, not to see this, and sense its mean- 
ing !—is the every-day miracle of the little child,—any 
little child,—with powers as boundless as the Heavenly 
Father who gives them, slumbering within, waiting to 
be awakened to the service of God and man. 

And the Christ can come in our lives. They are not 
lower or more unworthy to receive him than was that 
stable in Bethlehem which became the most glorious 
spot in the world, because the King of Kings was born 
in it. In a high and true sense, every night may be a 
night of vision, every day may be the birthday of the 
Christ, every hour may be cheered by the chorus of the 
angels. 

Then let us work, that we may be found in the field 
of service when the skies shall open above it, and revela- 
tions come. Let us watch, that our senses may grow 
quick to discern signs of God and His salvation in sim- 
ple lives and lowly places about us. Let us pray, that 
Christ the Lord may come in the dark and dingy con- 
fines of our soiled hearts, and make all things there 
fresh and beautiful by the magic of his presence. Thank 
God for the gracious simplicity of His saving gospel,— 
the eternal Word made flesh in ‘‘a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.’’ 


CHAPTER IX 
Tue CENTRALITY OF JESUS 


EW incidents in Jesus’ ministry are more striking 
than his conversation with the Samaritan woman 

_ at Jacob’s well. This conversation occurred at 
the beginning of his ministry. The impression which 
he made, first upon this woman, then upon the men of 
her village during his two days’ sojourn there, was 
therefore uncolored by any previous reputation of his, 
for people were just beginning to talk about him; he had 
not yet achieved fame. On the other hand, these wayside 
acquaintances would be prejudiced against him, on racial 
grounds; ‘‘for Jews have no dealings with Samaritans,’’ 
—the two neighboring peoples shared the antipathy of 
mutual contempt. The judgment, therefore, which the’ 
Samaritan villagers pronounced was based only upon 
personal contact with its subject; that contact had 
reversed their initial prejudice, and had won them so 
completely that they were constrained to accept the 
farthest implications of their visitor’s august claims, 
and to concede to him the highest tribute of their 
veneration: ‘‘This is indeed the Saviour of the World.’’ 
I have sometimes wished that we might meet Jesus 
for the first time, instead of having known him always, 
so to speak,—and even that we might meet him with 
our minds prejudiced against him, in preference to the 
mere thoughtless reverence which is his accustomed 
portion among us. It must be said, I fear, of many 
Christians, that they acknowledge Jesus as Lord chiefly 
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because they have always heard him so described, so 
that it would seem to them improper to question this 
conventional acquiescence in his primacy,—just as it 
would entail general reprobation and the odium of folly 
for any citizen of this country to trump up an indict- 
ment against the legitimacy of our President’s consti- 
tutional authority. And it is likely, alas, that most 
Christians of this type are actually as little acquainted 
with Jesus, as he is found in the Gospels, as most Ameri- 
cans are with the President; they believe the correct 
things which they have been told about him, without 
actually knowing him. In consequence, the religion of 
which Christ Jesus is the center is likewise for them 
only an eminently proper institutional observance, with- 
out warmth, depth or joy. 

Of these Christians by inheritance I am inclined to 
think that those of us have a decided advantage who have 
gone through the painful and morally perilous period of 
radical doubt which comes to many in this age of crit- 
icism, and have declared our independence of the con- 
ventional opinions in which we were reared until such 
time as they should commend themselves to our volun- 
tary acceptance on their own merits. Of course to do 
‘this while indolently or impudently refusing to give 
serious examination to the opinions in question, because 
they are out of date, is the part of a fool; and unfortu- 
nately, in our time as in all others, there are fools 
aplenty,—whence the flippant type of disbelief in the old 
principles of religion, which has not a few representa- 
tives among us. But if in this mood of independence, 
of suspended judgment, we have the good sense to look 
carefully into the matters thus brought into question,— 
among which, of course, will be the central article of 
traditional faith, the supreme significance of Jesus,— 
in that case we may meet Jesus in the Gospels with 
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much of the freshness of vision which marked these 
Samaritans of his time; perhaps also, indeed, on account 
of our spirit of rebellion against accepted forms of 
piety, with something of their antagonism. Then we 
shall know Jesus,—as they did,—as he really is; know 
him, so to speak, by testing him. 

Now I have tried this experiment. I insist that I am 
an independent disciple of Christ,—that is, that I do 
not follow him because I was brought up to do so, but 
because I really want to do so. JI am unspeakably 
grateful for a Christian upbringing; nevertheless, the 
time came when I was unwilling to keep on in the good 
old way until I had looked about, and found out. for 
myself whether the good old way was the right way. 
The result of that period of investigation and readjust- 
ment as to fundamentals has been a great change at 
many points in my belief; but I am still following 
Jesus,—though at a distance lamentably long, yet with 
appreciation and enthusiasm now, in place of lagging, 
uninspired acceptance. I feel justified in this reference 
to my own experience because I know it to be typical 
of that of thousands who have traversed the same phases 
of doubt, of denial, and, at length, of rediscovery in a 
brighter light, no longer refracted, but direct. And 
my experience is that thus to come face to face with 
Jesus with an open mind is to be obliged as a mere 
matter of honesty to concede to him the highest tribute 
of our veneration, as did these Samaritans. 

It is true that many questions have been raised which 
remain to be answered regarding the integrity and ac- 
curacy of the Gospels: that the chasm between the first 
three and the fourth of them has yet to be bridged; and 
that many apparent discrepancies in them strike the © 
eye. Yet the fact remains that the Gospels as a whole 
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do present Jesus as a singularly consistent figure, and 
that that figure is so unique and appealing and com- 
manding that it seems to rise above the highest flights of 
human aspiration. Its very existence becomes the best 
of all evidence that Jesus actually lived; for, if he had 
not, none could have imagined such a portrait. The 
features of this consistency, moreover, are outstanding 
and astounding. 

First, the purity of Jesus: though he rebuked sin and 
invited penitence, yet his own conscience seems unsullied 
by the shadow of a stain; though he lived twenty-four 
hours of the day for years with his disciples, yet they 
who knew his every thought and mood were most eager 
in acclaiming the immaculacy of his radiant soul. 

Second, the friendliness of Jesus: he was not good in 
himself only, but good to others; he was willing, aye, 
eager to help, whatever the need. Incidentally, he was 
able to help. The miracles, which were once a prop to 
faith, have become for most sincere enquirers after 
Christ today a stumbling-block. I am, of course, unable 
to explain them; I am not willing to reject them on that 
account, however, for many things occur which I ean- 
not explain. In any event, it seems to me worth noting 
that, with two minor exceptions, all the miracles which 
Jesus is alleged to have performed were works of mercy. 
Certainly there is confirmation here, in the significant 
contrast thus afforded to the wonder-stories usually told 
about heroes, of this second conspicuous feature in the 
character of Jesus,—his modest, sincere, all-embracing 
good will. 

Third, Jesus’ enthusiasm for righteousness: call this 
faith, if you will; it consisted not only in the will to 
bring the right to pass, but, as the ground of this reso- 
lution, in a confidence, so assured as to prevent the very 
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dawning of a doubt, that right always had prevailed in 
the end, and always would, by the very nature of the 
Universe. 

And, fourth, the self-sacrifice of Jesus: we see it on 
the Cross,—and the Cross, if not for its remedial pains, 
as many hold, at least as the transcendent symbol of 
supreme loyalty to truth and duty, is the focus of hu- 
mane idealism, throughout subsequent time; but at every 
step of his path, as well as at his earthly journey’s end, 
we are moved by the conviction that Jesus could only 
thus live because he had already sacrificed himself ut- 
terly to his cause,—the cause of goodness and mercy, of 
brotherhood, of life more abundant for all mankind. 

But these very features,—purity, friendliness, en- 
thusiasm, for righteousness, self-sacrifice,—which we note 
in Jesus, so runs the unanimous verdict, as in none other 
of the sons of woman,—these are the elements of moral 
heroism, of real greatness; he who has these stands first, 
before all potentates by force or accident, as intrinsically 
regal, the sovereign of the hearts of men. The lordship 
of Jesus is no mere claim bolstered by Church and dogma 
in his behalf or their own; dogma proclaims him, the 
Church serves him, because he actually possesses in the 
qualities of his soul the insignia of spiritual dominion, 
which all acknowledge, so soon as they understand him 
even a little. So I repeat that we are obliged as a mere 
matter of honesty to concede to him the highest tribute 
of our veneration. 

Alas, though, must that tribute be restricted to terms 
of appreciation of his human character, without the 
hazard of an estimate of his eternal significance? Must 
we stop short of the joyous boldness of the Samaritans 
who acclaimed him the Saviour of the world? There 
are those who dare not go so far, though they would 
like to. But I am not one of them. For I believe in 
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the validity of the religious impulse,—which is a com- 
plex of all the instincts at their highest powers, and 
which bids us personalize the Universe. 

Of course, this validity cannot be proved or disproved ; 
like so many other matters of major importance, it must 
be assumed or denied. I prefer to assume it, on grounds 
of probability and satisfaction. It seems to me to be 
at least as likely that the Universe is personal as that 
you are: for all I know, you may be an automaton; but 
I can only enjoy you and feel that I understand you by 
conceding your claim to be a person. I might maintain 
that you and the Universe are alike soulless machines; 
for in many instances it seems to me that you both be- 
have unreasonably. But, as a matter of fact, I main- 
tain nothing of the sort. And, if the Universe be per- 
sonal, as I deem it wise to admit, then the simple ne- 
cessity for an adequate cause of moral effects compels me 
to suppose that the Universal personality is at least as 
good—that is, as intrinsically great—as the best among 
humankind; and, further, to discern in our best the 
likeness of Him in whom we live. 

But our best is Jesus. And, strangely enough,—or 
perhaps not strangely but naturally, if this be not co- 
incidence but divine purpose,—Jesus himself claims 
explicitly to be one in nature at once with man and with 
God. I would trust Jesus in anything else; so I trust 
him in this; and I verily believe that he who was the 
Galilean prophet is the Christ,—that he still lives, and 
is indeed the Saviour of the world,—that he is somehow 
one with that supreme Life of the Universe whom we 
call God; so that we may behold ‘‘the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ,’’ and that when we walk and 
talk with Jesus Christ as our Master and Friend it is 
God,—yet none other than he who died on Calvary,— 
who walks and talks with us. 
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With us—? And who are we? Will this hold only 
of those who now already accept it? Is Christ per- 
chance the Saviour only of those who know and ackowl- 
edge him? It is not thus that I read his promises; it 
was not thus that those Samaritans understood them, 
who, after they had been with him two days, professed 
belief in his divine mission. They expressed it in the 
most inclusive way; they said, ‘‘This is indeed the 
Saviour of the world.’’ 

Now that seems reasonable enough. For the prin- 
ciples of life in the physical realm are not for those only 
who understand them; they are universal, and verify 
themselves even though they be not formulated. The 
earth revolved about the sun long before Copernicus. 
The law of gravity would hold good, though one should 
repudiate Newton’s discovery. It is fair to assume that 
the same consistency obtains as touching the principles 
of life in the spiritual realm. 

And that consideration, as affecting Jesus’ mission, 
should influence us in two ways. First, it should make 
us hopeful of human nature and society. For, if Christ 
be the world’s Saviour, then it is to be taken for granted 
that the world’s salvation is going forward in spite of 

all opposition: ‘‘God is not mocked.’’ 

And, again, it should spur us to devoted endeavor 
to make the Saviour known. For his power to deliver 
out of fear and the bondage of sin into hope, love and 
purity is an experience to which all men are entitled,— 
a principle which, like all others, men must know in 
order to profit by it,—a world-wide inheritance of which 
we who do know it are the custodians. If we are not 
doing all we can to spread the good tidings of God’s 
redemptive love unto eternal blessedness in Christ Jesus, 
then we are by our indifference defrauding the ignorant 
of their birthright. This, after all, is the real ground 
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of world-evangelization: we are not giving the Gospel to 
the benighted from pure benevolence; rather, as stewards 
of the mysteries of God, we are passing on to these co- 
heirs of grace that to which they are jointly entitled 
with us, and which we cannot honestly withhold. 

There is an increasing demand of late for practical 
religion. But to meet that demand,—though the state- 
ment seem, paradoxical,—we must strike the mystic 
note,—that is, we must stress the inner sense of com- 
radeship with Christ, the immediate experience of the 
presence of God,—for this is the pre-eminently practical 
aspect of religion, and we are in danger of neglecting 
it. It is practical in that, though itself dealing with 
the intangible, it alone can bring about those tangible 
results of righteousness which religion should promote. 
The men who have accomplished great reforms, who 
have made all things new in the regions of their ser- 
vice, have been dreamers of dreams and seers of visions, 
—mystics, who found within the power to work wonders 
without. The chief value of the practices of religion is 
to recall us again and again from the obsession of the 
externally practical, which tyrannizes over the mind of 
our generation, to that attitude of devotion in which 
we are made aware of the deep springs of power for 
righteousness which well up in the soul of man from the 
soul of God, when man turns to commune with God; 
springs of the water of life, of which we may drink if 
we will,—of which we must drink if we would be like 
him to whom may God grant us all the faith to ascribe, 
with the Samaritan villagers, that praise which belongs 
to the goodness of God mirrored in human perfection: 
‘‘This is indeed the Saviour of the world.’’ 

What we need is a vision like that which came to 
Peter, James, and John upon the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion,—the type of the perennial mysticism which is the 
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joy and hope of all true disciples: ‘‘ And he was trans- 
figured before them; and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his garments became white as the light. And be- 
hold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elijah talk- 
ing with him.’’ 

From the standpoint of our interest in the marvellous, 
various questions about this vision intrigue our curi- 
osity. We judge from St. Luke’s account of the dis- 
ciples’ sleep, and from Jesus’ practice of night-medita- 
tion, that it occurred after dark. But whence the 
light? How came Moses and Elijah there? In what 
language did the voice from the cloud speak? To these 
questions all types of thinkers, skeptical and credulous, 
have essayed answers. But, frankly, we do not know, 
nor are we ever likely to, nor does it matter. We should 
never reach a conclusion, or profit spiritually, by dis- 
cussing this casual aspect of a profoundly significant ex- 
perience. 

But what is clear is that, whether it was objective or 
subjective, and however it came to pass, these three 
disciples had at this point,—late in their companionship 
with Jesus, just after he had warned them of the im- 
pending tragedy of the Cross and not long before its 
consummation,—a great and wonderful revelation. It 
is not hard to see what this adventure on the mount 
meant in their spiritual history; and, because the con- 
stitution of the human mind is the same now as then, 
we shall find the significant element for us in this 
miracle in an examination of its psychic phase. 

Note, first: that experiences of the same order have 
been claimed, not by morbid fanatics, but by the sanest 
and most consistent professors of religion in every age; 
moments of illumination, when obscurities are cleared 
up, doubts removed, and the mind grasps a central truth 
in a new relation. The same thing, indeed, happens in 
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other realms than religion; for instance, when one sud- 
denly ‘‘gets the hang,’’ as we say, of a mathematical 
process, or of an unfamiliar language. But what comes 
in a flash has invariably been led up to by long, patient, 
eareful preparation. How had Peter, James, and John 
been prepared for the Transfiguration? By years of 
observation of Jesus’ person and study of his teachings, 
—in which they had been puzzled almost to distraction, 
but had held on because they loved him. Perhaps the 
six days since his prediction of his passion had been 
the hardest of them all,—trying to see what it was all 
about. But how often is ‘‘the darkest hour just before 
the dawn!’’ While still bewildered, they went up with 
him on a mountain at night, and behold, ‘‘he was trans- 
figured before them !”’ 

Perhaps you will accuse me of representing this as 
simply the result of their mental activities, after affect- 
ing to eschew discussion of the manner of this miracle. 
But such is not my purpose; rather I mean simply to 
indicate that God’s goodness to us keeps step with our 
receptivity. We must be ready and waiting before He 
will bless us, spiritually or physically. There is nothing 
arbitrary about His bounty; He gives us what we are 
ready to receive, and only that. So He now vouch- 
safed to these disciples an experience which doubtless 
had been waiting for them a long time. Jesus may have 
felt himself transfigured many times more, and have 
talked with Moses and Elijah frequently; but the eyes 
of his friends were opened only at this late date in his 
ministry to this heavenly glory and converse, because 
now for the first time they were ready to see. 

Then ‘‘there appeared unto them Moses and Elijah 
talking with him.’’ That is, they beheld Jesus in the 
perspective of history and religion,—of the history and 
religion of Israel, which alone they knew. Moses was 
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the founder of the nation, and its great Lawgiver. 
Elijah was the type of prophecy,—that is, of the mde- 
pendent ‘‘speaking for God’’ which gave the world 
ethical monotheism. 

Now the trouble which confronted the friends of Jesus 
was to see any connection between him and the tradi- 
tion of their race, which he claimed to fulfil: his law 
seemed so to contravene Moses’; his ministry so to 
contrast with the current anticipation, associated with 
the predictive element of prophecy, of the King who 
should restore Israel and subjugate all the world. To 
be sure, they would follow Jesus, to triumph (as they 
hoped) or (as the event proved) to death; but was not 
this in fact an apostasy from the faith of their fathers? 
Now, however, in the light of a bright cloud overshad- 
owing them, they saw. He was not a beloved, self-de- 
ceived impostor. In him ended what Moses had begun, 
the transcription of the perfect law; in him found its 
consummation that prophetic order which through the 
centuries had been witnessing for the claim of God upon 
the worship of the heart as against the ecclesiastical 
regulations of priests and the political pretensions of 
kings. Their master was not a leader apart from the 
great movement of their race, to follow whom was to 
leave behind the precious heritage of Hebrew national- 
ism and faith; he was in the very fellowship of Moses 
and Elijah,—but greater than they, who had sown the 
seed of his harvest; for it was his face, not theirs, that 
shone as the sun, his garments that became white as 
the light. 

They were not long on the mountain; and before they 
began the descent ‘‘they saw no one, save Jesus only.”’ 
But they did not forget what they had seen and heard, 
—Jesus in the company and succession of Moses and 
Elijah; Jesus commended from Heaven by the awful 
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voice, ‘‘This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.’’ The light soon faded; but the 
afterglow lasted through their lives. In many a mo- 
ment of discouragement the recollection must have come 
to them as a very message from God again. Two of these 
three stood by him in his trial; had this memory given 
them courage? Did it, moreover, in these three 
breasts impart a quality of steadfast confidence which 
made it easier for them than for others to accept the 
.Resurrection? In any case we may be sure that their 
whole outlook, service, and suffering were sweetened 
ever after by the remembrance of this event. Every 
good memory is a joy, for it is a promise: the like of 
what has happened once will come again; he who has 
once on earth seen the Lord transfigured will one day 
meet him face to face in Heaven. 

It must have been a great inspiration and reassurance 
to these three, thus to see Jesus in vital and friendly 
relation to the history and religion of their race. Their 
full allegiance to his ideals had been waiting upon just 
such a demonstration of his claim as this afforded. No 
appeal was made to metaphysical arguments. A serious 
mistake of theologians has been to appeal with formule 
—ereeds and the like—in Christ’s name. Most men 
know little of logical and philosophical abstractions, and 
indulge a reasonable suspicion of systems spun from 
words in the air for the support of truths alleged to be 
substantial. Though syllogisms must needs be some- 
times pronounced from every pulpit, yet a major pre- 
mise would be a poor substitute for the foundation, 
a minor premise for the floor and a conclusion for the 
steeple of the Church building, which requires sturdy 
stone and staunch timbers to hold up the weight of the 
worshippers within its own. In the same way no heart 
was ever won for Christ, no soul edified, by debates, 
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however cogent. What men want to know is, Where 
does Jesus stand in the concrete movement of mankind? 
Granted that the saints among men have been true seers 
of the invisible, how does he compare with other leaders 
of our race in its approach to the Infinite? Show us 
Christ in relation to the forces of this world,—in the 
perspective of human need and achievement! 

And on this ground is the Church today ever more 
resting its defence of the faith. Study mankind,—its 
ups and downs, the good and evil of its ways, the men- 
tal motors of its actions; the more you know of men, the 
more certain will you become that Jesus is the focal 
point of history and the fountain of its mightiest cur- 
rents of human betterment. Study the faiths of man- 
kind: in them you will find much that is noble, as well, 
also, as not a little that is vile; while in Jesus you will 
find naught of the vile, and more of every noble ele- 
ment than in any other of the world’s teachers about 
God. To see Jesus with Moses and Elijah,—in close 
touch and central position as regards the affairs, sacred. 
and secular, of the centuries in the world of real men,— 
is to obtain a convincing proof that he is indeed Lord of 
all, such as all the definitions of his person ever formu- 
lated, however accurate, could not convey. 

But the light of Heaven in which they were revealed 
had far more to do, for Peter, James, and John, with 
the glory and the afterglow of their experience than 
the mere presence of Moses and Elijah. The two phases 
are related, as are an historical argument and the experi- 
ence of religion. It is true that history means more than 
metaphysics in evidencing for any important truth. But 
history also, like metaphysics, is only of the intellect; 
while it is the heart primarily that glows in the man 
who has faith. For unless the heart transfuses the in- 
tellect with its light, the best-grounded of rational con- 
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clusions is but a dull, dead thing. Now our day does 
not suffer from any lack of knowledge, nor of humani- 
tarian idealism, properly exercised through the Church 
in the name of Christ. Both are admirable, and essen- 
tial; but another element is even more vital, which seems 
in our day to be under an eclipse: the heart aglow with 
divine certainty, and in conscious communion with 
God; the eyes opened, so that the glory of the Lord is 
seen to shine about us; the ecstatic personal aspect of — 
faith. 

Some, no doubt, will be surprised to hear this phase 
of religion commended, and its decline deplored, in this 
liberal context. They would not, I suppose, take ex- 
ception to such mysticism as anachronistic in a practical 
era; for that is too shallow a criticism to be attributed 
to any intelligent reader. But they might wish to re- 
mind me that this mystic element is a dangerous one, 
which has often been overdone. But is there any good 
thing which has not been overdone? Is it surprising, 
in view of the inveterate human tendency to extremes, 
that the overstress of the personal realization of faith 
has occasionally degraded some unbalanced people into 
victims of their own diseased imaginations, instead of 
uplifting them into true Christian character? But, on 
the other hand, what would St. Paul have been without 
the mystic note? Or Luther? Or Wesley? Or New- 
man? Washington at Valley Forge, or Lincoln on the 
eve of the Emancipation? Is the danger not even 
greater from underdoing this stress? Do you honestly 
believe that the appeal of the Gospel is more gripping, 
the state of public morals purer in a day like ours 
because men and women are forgetting how to pray, and 
missing those moments of illumination which are the 
most priceless adventures of the soul? But that is ab- 
surd. We all feel that in fact the perilous tendencies 
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of our civilization, never more accentuated than at pres- 
ent, are running with reins loose toward the destruc- 
tion of irreplaceable values in our social life because 
the heart of the modern Christian so seldom burns within 
him, and communicates the generous warmth of love 
and peace from on high to the blind, cold, sin-enslaved 
companions of his daily business and pleasure. 

But the reason is not that God has shut up His 
heavens, that we may not see their light. It is that we 
are not preparing for the vision. Peter, James, and 
John lived with Jesus nearly three years before they 
beheld him transfigured. Are we living with Jesus? 
They spent all their waking hours contemplating his 
character; how many minutes of each day do we con- 
secrate to thought about the moral ideal, and conscious 
access to God our Father, upon whom we must depend 
for the power to translate that ideal into daily reality? 
As an aid to our apprehension of that ideal and that 
power, how often have we walked of late with Jesus 
in the gardens of the Gospels? I leave the queries to 
our consciences; I hope they will torment us until we 
make room again, in our foolishly, needlessly over- 
crowded lives, for the practice of Christian devotion. 

Even then the vision may not come tomorrow, or next 
week. But if we keep on in the heavenly companion- 
ship, we shall certainly enjoy the intercourse which will 
be ours with our Father through our Elder Brother 
on the way; and we shall arrive one day at the Mount 
of Transfiguration,—when we shall see the Christ, in 
the perspective of the whole effort of the race which he 
is redeeming, against the effulgent background of the 
Eternal Light. And by that glory and its afterglow we 
shall be released from all doubt and equipped with all 
courage for the valleys and the tedious sordid service 
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awaiting us there, until we reach that Journey’s End 
which is the Great Beginning. 

Yet, pending this revelation which we wistfully await, 
it must be confessed that there is much in our time to 
discourage faith, at least when our mood is one of de- 
pression; so that at times we echo Mary of Magdala’s 
lament by the empty tomb on the first Easter: ‘‘They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him.’’ 

There is peculiar pathos in the passage from which 
these words are taken: the Magdalene’s bewildered 
grief; the changed aspect of the Master,—or had tears 
blinded her?—the dawn of recognition; and the choked 

ecstasy of her one word, ‘‘Rabboni!’’ 
_ The words have a special association for me. There 
came once a time when, like most young people of an 
independent mental habit, I found myself storm-tossed 
on seas of doubt, and thought myself a thousand miles 
from port. But it chanced about that time that I read 
the twentieth chapter of the fourth Gospel; and this 
complaint of Mary’s struck me as a voicing of the very 
predicament in which I found myself. Nothing else 
mattered,—the changes of mode and creed involved in a 
reconstructed modern view of God and the world were 
of minor moment. But this did matter supremely: 
that I could not find Christ; it seemed as though he 
were gone, along with the old ways of thinking about him. 
Then I noted that when Mary uttered this complaint he 
was beside her,—she spoke in the very ear of Jesus. So, 
without more ado, I just turned to see if Christ were 
not perchance my unrecognized companion, too; and, 
sure enough, there he was. I made up my mind then 
that I would never lose sight of him again,—never suf- 
fer the perpetual readjustments of view, which are in- 
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cumbent upon a man of reason in a world of shifting 
lights, to obscure the centrality of Jesus for the faith 
and practice of seekers after abiding truth. And 
through the years since, with all their changes, I have 
never again lost my bearings in relation to Christ. 

But there are many today who could echo the Magda- 
lene’s melancholy protest. The emphasis in most reli- 
gious quarters, paralleling in our time the intelligence of 
the old orthodoxy a generation ago, has shifted so widely 
that it is not surprising to find multitudes who are be- 
wildered, and know not where to look for him who is 
the centre of the faith of the ages. 

We used to find Christ through a Bible regarded as 
infallible. We are now told that in science and history 
the Bible is conspicuously fallible. It does not accord 
with the incontrovertible records of Nature; it fre- 
quently contradicts itself. Now probably most of us 
have come to see that the Bible’s value is as a record of 
the progress of spiritual experience, and that Christ is 
still there revealed, though an authoritative cosmogony | 
and an error-proof chronology are not. But there are 
not a few who weep and will not be comforted because, 
having enshrined Christ in the tomb of Biblical infal- 
libility, they now discover that the tomb is empty. 

We used to believe in Christ because of the miracles 
worked for and by him. Now doubt is cast upon the 
miracles. To be sure, wise men do not declare that they 
did not happen; for none of us was there, to be sure 
of the facts, one way or the other. But some of the 
miracles are explained, fairly satisfactorily, by natural 
causes; and, though an irreducible residue of wonder 
remains, we are reminded that the miracles of Jesus 
have as little real evidential value as to his divine claims, 
—which are in quite a different realm from his extraor- 
dinary acts,—as has any other thaumaturgy of which 
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history speaks. Though we do not deny the miracles, 
most of us are forced to admit today that insofar as 
we believe in them we do so because we believe in Jesus 
already on grounds of character,—the reverse process 
from believing in him on their evidence. But there are 
many good people about us who do not understand this 
new attitude, and who think they have lost their Lord 
because the rock-hewn chamber of the miraculous is 
empty. 2 

A no less striking transformation has occurred in the 
manner of religious exercises. Revivalism, once gener- 
ally sanctioned, is now regarded as cheap. Its methods 
—the over-wrought atmosphere, the appeal to fear, the 
‘fovert act’’ of confession as an emotional discharge— 
are now discredited as manipulations in the realm of 
pathological psychology. And even the prayer-meeting, 
once crowded, is now generally passé and in many in- 
stances frankly on the scrapheap. Indeed, I think none 
will deny that we have not only reacted from the perils 
of extreme individualism in religion, but have gone 
perilously far in that reaction, so that we have lost, for 
the time at least, some elements of sweetness ill spared. 
Church attendance has not declined, but Church services 
have changed wonderfully. And some fear that Christ 
is lost to our generation because we no longer find him 
in the place of emotional excitement, now empty and 
cold. 

But is Christ lost ?—-Can he be lost out of the world, 
who died to save the world? Had Mary lost him, when 
she thought she had? Why, he was right beside her! 
And you, if you are perplexed and at a loss and tempted 
to tears because by the light of this new day you can- 
not find him in the place where you learned yesterday 
to look for him,—you have not lost him, either: he is 
right beside you, too! Look up, and behold him! 
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You will find him in philanthropy: the zeal of many 
in our time for putting the fallen on their feet again, 
and helping them to help themselves; doing all this, not 
for gain or for fame, but simply for the sake of the 
needy. Philanthropy today actually qualifies as a pro- 
fession, with its own science, technic, and trained prac- 
titioners. Who would ever have dreamed of making dis- 
interested kindness a science and a profession, with a 
recognized place in society, apart from the influence of 
Jesus ? 

You will find him, again, in reform,—that is, the 
purpose and effort to eradicate the social causes which 
render philanthropy necessary: the struggle for true 
democracy, political and economic; prohibition; the op- 
position to war as irrational, ineffective, and too hor- 
ribly costly, and preventable by a reorganization of 
world-society. Who ever thought about social causes, 
or tried to change things, before Jesus preached the 
coming Kingdom of justice? 

You will find him also in education,—the greatest 
of reforms, as ignorance is the most prolific root of 
pollution. The whole apparatus of modern science, and 
the wide extension of learning among the masses, are 
derived from him who taught men that truth and good- 
ness ultimately are one, so that to know the truth is to 
be in a fair way to achieve the good, and that truth is 
never to be feared. 

And you will find him in altruism, as the ascendant 
social motive. Is it indeed possible to claim ascendancy 
for this motive in this period of the Great, War, and 
of acrid class strife? Ah, but under and through these 
passing phenomena of spent ideas and blind forces of 
hatred and, revenge, which are now but using up the 
residue of their sinister potency of old, there is today 
as never before an awakening in the masses of all lands 
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to the essential fact of brotherhood, and the hope and 
aim of general good-will. In the surging onrush of this 
vigorous popular ideal a Christian cannot but see a so- 
cial ministry of him who made himself the brother of 
us all: ‘‘Rabboni!’’ 

So I feel that Christ is here; I see him,—though his 
aspect be changed (or is it that our eyes have been 
clouded, with disappointment at not finding him just 
where another generation left him?), yet he is to be 
recognized, not in those factors only of our modern life 
which I have mentioned to illustrate his presence, but 
in a thousand places and ways of our experience, and of 
our endeavor after righteousness. Nor is his presence 
only one of influence from his teaching long since. At 
least, I cannot concede that he is thus confined within 
the social memory. For I believe that he lives, and 
cares, and toils in our twentieth-century world, in actual 
sovereign personal contact, as their King and Com- 
mander, with all who are trying to make the world 
more as he would like to have it. This is a mystic faith, 
I acknowledge; and I would not try to prove it. But 
I hold it, and I invite you to share it. The very Lord, 
who taught and wrought by Galilee, teaches and is at 
work today as the conscious and burden-sharing Com- 
panion of the faithful. Let us not withhold our recogni- 
tion, but confess him, adore him, and herald him to 
men, as Mary did; and as later did the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, who was moved in expression of his esti- 
mate of the meaning of Jesus, whom he had seen on the 
Damascus road and felt within his own bosom, to use the 
loftiest terms of which the tongue is capable: ‘‘—In 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.”’ 

By the word ‘‘Godhead’’ this tribute introduces us 
to the central problem of thought. For what St. Paul 
has in mind is what we mean by ‘‘the essence of life,’’ 
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‘*the Principle of Being,’’ ‘‘the Ultimate Reality,’’ ‘‘the 
First Cause,’’ and the like. Though specific enquiries 
in this regard may seem abstract, this problem under- 
lies our thinking whenever, in matters material or moral, 
we say, ‘‘I wonder why,’’ or ‘‘I wonder how.’’ For all 
reason and law must hinge upon some final truth, if 
this be indeed, as all men hold of necessity, an orderly 
system in which we live. 

St. Paul calls this final truth ‘‘the Godhead,’’ and 
declares that in Christ he has found its fulness. Hach 
department of learning has its word for this truth,— 
the irreducible, incomprehensible secret at the back—or 
the heart—of things. The physical sciences, which deal 
with matter, resolve matter into force. Biology, which 
deals with organic substance, traces organism to life. 
Mathematics, concerned with quantity, subsumes all 
quantities under, resolves them in, the infinite—which, 
imaginary as it may seem, functions definitely in mathe- 
matical processes. Philosophy, seeking the reason, as 
science examines the method, of things, arrives at the 
remote, limiting, elemental conception of the Absolute. 
And that is as far as the intellect can carry us toward 
what St. Paul calls ‘‘the Godhead.’’ 

Each of these aspects of the final truth is of course 
true so far as it goes, and an essential factor in a certain 
set of mental operations. But separately or together 
they convey no meaning or satisfaction to the heart of 
man; from the point of view of our feelings, theirs is a 
dreary emptiness. And our feelings are as legitimate a 
part of our consciousness as are the intellect and the 
will. The intellect finds fulfillment in science; the will 
attains satisfactory expression only in moral conduct; 
the feelings push through to a certainty as unimpeach- 
able as any other variety of knowledge, and which com- 
municates warmth and vigor to the whole concept of 
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life, by means of religious faith. Woe be to him who 
defies the intellect in the name of the emotions; but, on 
the other hand, he cannot repel the charge of gross 
unfairness, or avoid spiritual sterility, who refuses to 
faith in its higher realm the liberty which he accords to 
reason within its narrower confines. 

Just as science has a history of advance from primitive 
casual perception to exact knowledge, so religion has a 
history of development from superstition, which is worse 
than emptiness of the intellect’s answers to our eager 
questionings, towards the apprehension of ‘‘the fulness 
of the Godhead.’’ Tremendous strides were made in this 
direction by the people of Israel, to whom St. Paul 
belonged by birth, under the guidance of their prophets. 
Jehovah, whom we first find in Hebrew literature as a 
tribal god in no way widely different from the gods 
of Israel’s neighbors, is at length conceived as the 

righteous King of all the earth: 


‘¢Jehovah reigneth; let the earth rejoice; 

‘‘Let the multitudes of isles be glad. 

‘“Clouds and darkness are round about him; 

‘“«Righteousness and justice are the foundation of his 
throne. 

‘¢A fire goeth before him, 

‘¢And burneth up his adversaries roundabout. 

‘<His lightnings lightened the world: 

‘<The earth saw, and trembled. 

‘“‘The mountains melted like wax at the presence of | 
Jehovah, 

‘¢ At the presence of the Lord of the whole earth. 

‘<The heavens declare his righteousness, 

‘¢And all the peoples have seen his glory.’’ 


Here is warmth and color, a blending of majesty and 
stern goodness, issuing in wrath and violence as well as 
in equitable administration of the divine domain, which 
brings the virtue of humility and the thrill of awe to 
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Jehovah’s worshippers. So great an achievement of 
faith was the ethical monotheism of the Hebrews, that 
when Mr. H. G. Wells came out at a similar conclusion 
a few years ago, by his somewhat eccentric mental proc- 
esses, he was moved to announce the discovery of ‘‘God 
the Invisible King’’ as a revolutionary contribution to 
twentieth century religion; thereby doubtless causing 
much merriment in the synagogues. 

But, full as this concept of the Godhead seems, to live 
with it is to find it insufficient. To St. Paul,—craving 
a higher revelation than the divine Kingship, groping 
perhaps for a system of faith in which the many hints of 
divine love in the sacred writings should be brought to 
the foreground,—came an overwhelming experience and 
conviction of personal relationship with a murdered 
radical leader of his nation, in whom he found what 
his heart was seeking. Whatever it was that happened 
to him on the Damascus road, it is certain that ever 
after St. Paul gave to Jesus first place, and approached 
God through him. It is not by chance, but as the ex- 
pression of his constant attitude, that the Apostle be- 
gins this great sentence about the Principle of Being 
by stressing a pronoun: ‘‘In him.’’ 

The primacy thus accorded is not denied by thought- 
ful and informed men. To be sure, we have learned to 
be suspicious of such dogmatic definitions as the Nicene 
formula of the Trinity. We are not alarmed, nor do we 
ery ‘‘infidel,’? when a man confesses himself unable to 
describe Jesus honestly as ‘‘very God of very God.’’ 
We need not put Jesus in the place of God because we 
approach God through him as our interpreter. But 
we should indeed be surprised if any were to deny that 
he was the best and wisest of the leaders of mankind; 
we see the firmest grounds in our faith in immortality, 
and in the testimony of Christian history, for ascribing 
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continued leadership to him; and we cannot cultivate a 
better form of religious life than passionate loyalty 
to the eternal Christ, who is Jesus our Lord. If there 
be, as some claim that there is, a tendency in the loose 
thinking of our time to treat without due respect the 
claim of Jesus to first consideration as the Master of 
Life, then we shall do well to learn again, what is the 
richest lesson of the past in religion, that in him are all 
the values of God for humanity to be found, and under 
his guidance only can we know truth. 

Now St. Paul found the larger, fuller view of God not 
through conning the teaching of Jesus, but by learning 
the significance of his life as the manifestation of the 
divine nature. He does not say, ‘‘By him the fulness 
of the Godhead is declared,’’ but, ‘‘In him dwelleth 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’’ I have heard peo- 
ple object to the stressing of personality in religion. And 
it is disastrous, when principle is sacrificed to person. 
But how, on the other hand, can principles be expressed 
to and for persons, save by a person? ‘To insist upon 
formule without life,—teachings without a teacher,— 
is to belie all experience. Even in abstract and technical 
branches the personality of the teacher confirms or can- 
cels the intrinsic interest of the subject. The essential 
thing about Jesus is not what he said,—for the elements 
of his teaching were not original, though in combination 
they were amazingly so,—but how he lived. We must 
not forget that Jesus was truly a man. In a higher de- 
gree than any other preacher, he practiced what he 
preached. Thereby he demonstrated at once the capac- 
ities of human nature and the moral efficacy of the 
truths which he proclaimed. 

And in the paradox of this life triumphant in de- 
feat, glorious in what the world calls shame, translating 
things divine into human terms, St. Paul finds the ful- 
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ness of the Godhead revealed: no empty abstractions; no 
fitful gleam of half-truths half-learned; but positive, 
gracious, adorable qualities, filling the measure of man’s 
desire with the knowledge of God’s resources. God the 
King is seen to be more than King,—He is God the 
Father. His power is absolute, like that of the Head of 
an Oriental household; but it is exercised in the pater- 
nal spirit,—not arbitrarily, but for the good of His chil- 
dren. So the wrath of God is no more to be dreaded 
like the flashing fury of an offended irresponsible despot, 
but to be reverenced as a flaming sword of chastisement 
for the reclamation of the sinner. And through the 
might and wrath of God,—His wrath to cleanse, His 
might to save,—we see His love, pervading His nature 
as ether pervades the Universe, the basis and common 
property of all else. 

Now of this larger revelation, this full conception of 
God, the whole career of Jesus is the ground; and of 
it the central symbol, on the plane of our experience, 
is the Cross. Here are the energies of the supreme 
human personality concentrated upon testimony to the 
validity of the highest human hopes: the moral ideal,— 
realized by Jesus’ solicitude for others in the moment 
of his agony; the life everlasting,—in the assurance of 
which Jesus freely lays down his life; and the protest 
against sin, in which Jesus makes this sacrifice, in order 
that, by the spectacle of his constancy to that spiritual 
truth which is the secret of righteousness, all men may 
be moved to turn to God for deliverance from the abom- 
inable abnormality of evil, which was _ responsible, 
through the perversity it wrought, for this tragedy. 

It is thus in the life and death of Christ Jesus, as the 
ratification of his words, that we find those deeper ele- 
ments of the final truth which minister to the needs 
of our feelings, and complement, in this more vital re- 
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gion, the lesser pronouncements of science and ethics 
which are their contributions to a clear comprehension 
of life. In other words, here is the fulness of the God- 
head, over against the emptiness of our limited intellec- 
tual attainments in the pursuit of the Ultimate Reality. 
Force, Life, the Infinite, the Absolute,—these are but 
names for or functionings of Him whom in Christ we 
know as the heavenly Father, perfect in holiness and 
love. 

We may well rejoice to have embraced by faith this 
higher concept, for it irradiates those passages of life 
which without this light would be dull or gloomy. But 
we must not overlook the demand which is made upon 
us by the immeasurable enhancement of the dignity of 
manhood which is involved in this positive view of the 
essence of life. By the fact that God is our Father we 
are obligated to live like sons of Heaven. Since love is 
the motive of His heart, we must let love govern our 
hearts; since He is good, we too must be pure and hon- 
orable,—if we would not deny and dishonor our heri- 
tage. The secret of this conformity to God’s will which 
seems so difficult is the same faith by which we are en- 
abled to behold the fulness of His nature. Remember- 
ing what God is, as Christ reveals Him to all who will 
learn of him, and who we are in relation to God and 
to Christ, let us go forth to meet the adversaries of our 
souls bravely, and in the anticipation of victory, reliant 
upon divine strength; and it will not be in vain, but 
to the advantage of our souls and for the good of the 
world in which we live, that we have found in Christ 
the fulness of the Godhead. 


CHAPTER X 
Tue PowER OF THE CROSS 


HEREVER men live, they question their en- 

vironment and their own hearts. Whenever 

they question, they find this answer—which 
only the sadly disingenuous, self-robbed of faith, deny— 
that beyond matter and time are spirit and eternity; 
that ‘‘the life is more than the food, and the body than 
the raiment.’’ At once the highest and the inevitable 
conclusion of men who have thus discovered the spiritual 
universe is that the Heart of Being is good. The Heart 
of Being has been called by many names, goodness has 
worn many aspects; but that the two are one is the com- 
mon faith of all times and peoples. And the reason 
for religion everywhere is that man, who knows that he 
is not good, or strong, or happy, seeks fellowship with 
the righteous and mighty and blessed Author of his 
life. 

Man seeks in many ways, not a few of them pathet- 
ically impracticable, this boon which his whole soul 
craves. But it is not man alone who is seeking. God, 
too, seeks fellowship with His children. He speaks to 
them in the persuasions of reason, through the thunders 
of conscience, and by the sweet gift of His peace to 
those who serve Him loyally, trustfully, by the best light 
they know. He has spoken to them by the mouths of 
lawgivers and prophets. But it is in His Son that the 
authentic accents of His voice are heard; it is through 
His Son that, seeking, He finds a gracious communion 
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of love with His creatures. Here is the focus of our 
Christian faith: upon One who is not only, in the phrase 
he loved, the Son of man, expressing humanity at its 
noblest, but who is also, as we believe, though in what 
manner we may not be agreed, the very Son of God as 
well, whom God sent to meet seeking men more than 
halfway, as the messenger of His mercy, and to reveal 
and ratify a covenant of grace between earth and 
heaven, 

We who are followers of Christ Jesus find the story 
of his earthly life illuminating, inspiring, pricelessly 
significant at every point. But the testimony of the 
Church since his time is uniform to the effect that special 
significance attaches to his death. This testimony bears 
out the feeling in Jesus’ own mind, as evidenced by his 
recorded words, that his surrender of life in behalf of 
the world was a transaction of unique and tremendous 
efficacy. When he speaks of giving his life as a ransom, 
it is clear from the context that he is not thinking only 
of its dedication to humane service, but, beyond that 
and as its climax, of the tragic close of his ministry, 
which he foresees definitely, and courageously confronts. 
So his disciples have been declaring ever since that 
Christ died for sinners; that on the Cross he purchased 
by his blood the salvation of the race; that apart from 
his sacrifice there can be no redemption. 

If you will read the accounts of the trials and death 
of Jesus, with a view to assessing the value of his pas- 
sion, I think you will agree with me that such language 
is not too strong; that no phrases more reserved can 
translate the emotion which the contemplation of that 
seene on Calvary calls forth. Yet it is possible that the 
difficulties attaching to some familiar interpretations of 
this divine sacrifice loom so formidable in your mind 
that your reason rejects the expression which your emo- 
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tion thus demands. It is not unusual, in this day in 
which men at last dare to think for themselves,—a pro- 
ceeding of which Jesus gave us the example,—to meet 
people who declare that, though they love and honor 
Christ, they cannot accept the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. 

They may acknowledge the unique reconciling efficacy 
of his life; that is, that through Christ a relation of 
harmony is established between men and God which 
would not be available without faith in the Gospel. But 
they cannot understand what special relation the death 
of Jesus may have to this achievement. And, rather 
than endorse an unworthy and repellent dogma in this 
regard, they reject altogether the idea that Jesus’ death 
was of special importance. They are no doubt justified 
in so doing, on this account; but they lose thereby an 
emphasis which has proved in the experience of the 
Church to be deeply comforting and salutary. So it 
seems to me that, to guard ourselves against this loss, 
we may profitably consider together the meaning of the 
death of Christ. 

We may state the Christian estimate of this meaning 
in the words in which our Lord himself declared his 
purpose: ‘‘To give his life a ransom for many.’’ The 
‘‘many,’’ as we know from other passages, are the whole 
human race. But to whom was the ransom paid? This 
is the crux of the problem, and the centre of our difficul- 
ties. There was a time when theologians replied, ‘‘To 
Satan.’’ But that answer was abandoned long ago, as 
doing too much honor to the Prince of Darkness. He 
is not great enough to hold the race for ransom. In- 
deed, the fact is that the whole theory of Satan and his 
angels is an alien importation into the system of the 
Rabbis, from the dualism of Persia, which Jesus seems 
rather to have tolerated, as a convenient personification 
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of the degrading tendencies in life, than to have en- 
dorsed as a serious account of those tendencies. But, if 
the ransom be not paid to Satan, can it be God who 
demands it? And, if so, why? 

Now undoubtedly the death of Christ did have a God- 
ward aspect. He had been sent into the world to teach 
men the truth about God,—to reveal the eternal Father. 
He found the Jewish Church, to which had been en- 
trusted the heritage of the most spiritual conception of 
God yet known to mankind, in bondage to dead forms, 
and with little or no vital piety. In order to do the 
work which God had given him, Jesus must challenge 
and denounce this degenerate Church. This he did, 
with astonishing audacity, and with such considerable 
results that the Princes of the Church trembled before 
the storm of popular indignation which he was arousing. 
But the Princes of the Church were in alliance with 
the chiefs of the State, who represented the Roman 
suzerainty in Palestine. Consequently they had at their 
disposal the extreme penalties of the law to check such 
agitation as that of which Jesus was the centre; and 
before Jesus had been preaching a great while it be- 
came evident that unless he moderated his tone and ex- 
pressions he could expect nothing but execution, sooner 
or later. It must have been equally evident that if he 
would speak more moderately, and eventually consent 
to use his gifts of persuasion in support of the powers 
that were, instead of in opposition to them, he might 
expect favor and preferment at their hands. To suppose 
that Jesus was not perfectly aware of this alternative 
is to deny him ordinary judgment. But there was no 
faltering in his resolution: ‘‘My meat is to do the will 
of Him that sent me, and to accomplish His work.’’ He 
kept on declaring the truth that was in him, with the 
shadow of the Cross falling ever more distinctly upon 
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the path which nevertheless he trod to the end. He died 
rather than modify his message,—that is, rather than 
disobey God. 

And from this point of view God did require his 
death. God requires of every man loyalty to truth and 
righteousness at whatever cost. How many of us hesi- 
tate, waver, compromise! How often have we chosen the 
easier way of disobedience, rather then suffer the pains 
which integrity entailed! Surely in naught is the ex- 
ample of the Master more strikingly in contrast with 
common practice, more pointedly a rebuke to our coward- 
ice and inconsistency, than in the offering of his very 
life upon the Cross rather than fail in the mission with 
which he was charged of God. 

But death in line of duty cannot fairly be described 
as a ransom paid to God. The ransom idea involves 
the existence in its recipient of an obstacle to the re- 
sult desired, which the ransom is designed to remove. 
The result desired in this instance is atonement,—that 
is, the reconciliation of God and men. What obstacle: 
can exist in God to this reconciliation? The wrath of 
God, we are told. But, in the first place, to attribute 
passionate and vengeful hostility to God, which must be 
propitiated by bloody sacrifice, is to insult Him by al- 
leging that He is as cruel and wicked as the worst of 
His rebellious creatures. And, in the second place, it 
is to overlook the fact that Christ Jesus did not come 
of his own motion into our world, but was sent by God 
Himself, who so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son. If God be as good as Christ,—and they 
are one in moral nature; if God sent Christ for us men 
and for our salvation,—then it is not the wrath of 
God which holds men at a distance from Him,—a dis- 
tance only to be bridged by the cross of Jesus. 

But may it not be, someone suggests, that the obstacle 
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to reconciliation is in the moral law, by which God Him- 
self is bound? God is bound by the moral law, in a 
sense, for the moral law is simply the elucidation of 
His nature. And it is true that there may be an ob- 
stacle in the moral law to the reconciliation of God 
and sinners; namely, the rebellious attitude of the sin- 
ful towards God. He cannot enter into fellowship with 
those who scorn and spurn Him. Therefore repentance 
is required,—the acknowledgement and renunciation of 
sin, in sincere sorrow, honest intent of future obedience, 
and humble dependence upon divine help. But there 
ean be no further requirement of the moral law. If 
there were,—if it required that the guilty die, whether 
penitent or not,—to substitute the guiltless for the guilty 
would be a mere subterfuge of justice, an artifice of the 
supreme Judge, unworthy alike of Him, of the con- 
demned, and of the Redeemer. It seems to me that this 
theory does almost as little honor to God as does that 
which magnifies and distorts His wrath. And I must 
therefore conclude that the life of our Lord was not 
given as a ransom paid to God. 

Still the question remains unanswered, to whom this 
ransom was paid. Yet the answer lies on the very sur- 
face of the story of Christ Jesus. To whom did God 
send him? To the world, of course; to men. To whom 
did he minister? Again, to men. By whose act did he 
perish? By the act of sinful men; he was crucified be- 
cause of their pride, greed, folly, and fear of the light 
which he was shedding abroad. What holds men in the 
chains of shame and misery? What, indeed, but their 
own sinful minds? And Christ laid down his life to 
ransom men from themselves. 

His death was necessary because in no other way 
could he certify forever that truth which he brought 
that it might make.them free. It is impossible to im- 
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agine the career of Jesus ending otherwise than at the 
Cross, unless we suppose him renouncing his witness, 
or unless we imagine a world differently constituted 
than this which we know,—this world of complex de- 
sires which disdains simplicity like that of the Gospel, 
and of a stubbornness in error which resists the revela- 
tions of Heaven. It was by his blood that Jesus sealed 
his testimony; for we should not heed it if it were just 
an attractive theory, not borne out by his life. It is by 
heeding his testimony that we know God, and find access 
to Him whom all men seek, and experience deliverance 
by His grace from the roots of all wretchedness in our 
own sinful and gloomy dispositions. Thus, I for one 
can say that Christ died for us, purchasing my salva- 
tion and yours by his blood on the Cross, without im- 
plying thereby any obstacle in the God of love to our 
reconciliation with Him; for it is clear to me that the 
obstacle is not in Him but in us, and it increases my 
regret for sin and my gratitude to the Saviour infinitely 
to understand that we men made his sacrifice necessary, 
and that he deemed us worthy of so great a gift. 

If the death of Christ was the unavoidable outcome 
of his life, because of the resistance of human nature to 
the truth which rebukes its crimes, it is by his death 
that the eternal Christ, very God of very God, draws 
all men unto himself. For on the Cross we behold, by 
the eyes of faith, the Guiltless One suffering—not physi- 
cally alone, but far more in mind and soul—for the 
guilty, that in their own despite he may bless them. 
Here is the summit and the crown of love, higher than 
we could dream of if Jesus had not died. There is no 
persuasion like the mute eloquence of suffering love; 
there is no love—no, not that of heroes in battle for their 
country, not that of mothers in travail for their chil- 
dren—like the love of Calvary. So down the ages since 
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that awful hour, in every clime, of every kindred, they 
come,—the weary, the sinsick, the heartbroken,—obey- 
ing the gesture of his bleeding hands as the Crucified 
beckons them on to comfort, healing, and immortal 
hope through the truth he died to prove,—that God 
loves them, that there is naught but their own way- 
wardness between them and Him, that by His pardon- 
ing grace they shall dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever. 

The death of Christ is the price God paid to conquer 
by love the allegiance of men. The Cross is the monu- 
ment of the divine compassion wherewith God Himself 
is touched by the feeling of our infirmities, and suffers 
with us, and endures redemptive agony at our hands 
when we sin. By the power of that supreme sacrifice to 
capture our hearts from the dominion of self-will and 
to hold them for God and Heaven, it is for us to take 
our oath to walk with Christ in faith and loyal ser- 
vice, until the day break when we shall walk with 
him in the light evermore. 

There is thus, indeed, no getting away from the over- 
towering significance of the Cross in the career of Jesus. 
If he had not died as he did, we should probably not 
have known that he lived as he did; his words and 
works would have left little permanent impression upon 
history. Palm Sunday is glorious and tragic, not in it- 
self, but because of the infamous reversal of the popular 
verdict a, few days later. The last supper and the 
hours in Gethsemane are precious only as the prelude to 
Golgotha. It is through the pall of the horrid dark- 
ness of that scene which attested his supreme moral 
heroism that we discern the ineffable light of God mani- 
fest in him whom in contrite adoration we, who share 
humanity’s guilt for his death in innocence, hail as our 
Lord and Saviour. 
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It is no wonder, then, that the explanation of the 
Cross has down the centuries been the central problem 
of Christian theology. Many theories of the atonement 
have resulted. Though I have ventured in these pages 
to expound one of these—that of moral influence—as 
satisfying me, yet I offer the exposition modestly and 
in a tentative spirit, for I feel it probable that with re- 
gard to the Godward aspect of the Cross men will al- 
ways differ; there is mystery here beyond resolution by 
our intellect. But suppose now we leave this mysterious 
and awful phase of the Cross at one side and think 
together of another side of its meaning about which we 
can hardly fail to agree; namely, its relation to the 
manhood of Jesus, not his Godhead,—and its effect, not 
upon God, but upon us men and in our world. 

Let us begin by saying that the Cross is the type and 
most conspicuous example of undeserved trouble. In 
the fact that it was undeserved lies, of course, its whole 
inexhaustible significance. But it was not, as such, 
unique, on the human side which we are now consider- 
ing. For undeserved trouble plays a big part in every 
man’s life. One of the most depressing of fallacies has 
been the attempt to account for all pains and misfor- 
tunes in terms of sin and punishment. It is a cruel lie 
to tell a friend who confronts catastrophe that he must 
have done something to deserve it. Jesus had done 
nothing to deserve the Cross; yet on the Cross he died. 
And—we would better acknowledge it, and find what 
comfort there may be in truth, than befuddle ourselves 
by denying it—there is undeserved trouble in every life 
consecrated to righteousness; the paths of justice and 
mercy lie along the way of the Cross. 

What, then, shall our attitude be toward the things 
we do not like but could not prevent and cannot help? 
There are two possible attitudes. We may ask our- 
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selves and the Universe, ‘‘Why did this trouble come?’’ 
That is the question of philosophy; a sensible question, 
and interesting, and to which satisfactory answers are 
to be found,—but only by sitting down and thinking it 
out. Have we time to do that? 

If Jesus had done so, there would have been no need | 
for all the speculation in which students have indulged as 
to the theology of the Cross; he would doubtless have 
started the Church with its doctrine of the Atonement 
supplied in advance. But if Jesus had been the sort 
to take trouble sitting or lying down, there would, I 
presume, have been no Cross, and we should not acclaim 
him the Christ of God. He chose the other attitude, be- 
cause it was his habit to stay on his feet and go forward 
like a man; he asked, not, ‘‘Why did it come?’’ but, 
‘““What can I make out of it??? He met his trouble 
standing up, and conquered it, as Easter and the tri- 
umphs of his Church attest. 

Do not suppose that Jesus submitted, because he suf- 
fered his body to be crucified. He was a fighting-man; 
but his warfare was of the spirit. The toughest resist- 
ance that can be offered to tyranny is the resistance 
of a steadfast will in a passive body. A great mass- 
demonstration of that principle is now under way,—the 
Non-Co-operation Movement in India. It is shrewdly 
surmised that the reason why the British have impris- 
oned its leader, Mr. Gandhi, is a hope that, with his per- 
sonal influence confined within prison walls, his fol- 
lowers may be betrayed into acts of physical violence; 
for their cause is invulnerable so long as their resist- 
ance is by inflexible determination without arms, but 
will be lost so soon as they put themselves in the class 
of common rebels. The British can trample the bodies 
of Indians, but they can never conquer India while the 
soul of the nation wrests advantage from its very suf- 
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ferings. Jesus had grasped that principle; he knew that 
a creative mind could transmute an obstacle into an 
avenue of advance. And St. John tells us the answer 
Jesus found to the question as to what he could make 
of the Cross: 

‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth,’’ said he, in 
the week of his Passion, ‘‘will draw all men unto my- 
self.”’ 

‘““This he said,’’ St. John explains, ‘‘signifying by 
what manner of death he should die.”’ 

But before the Cross could exercise this power of 
persuasion, unto love for Christ, upon others, it must. 
leave its mark upon himself. I am not thinking now 
of the physical mark,—the prints of the nails, and the 
gaping wound in his side,—upon which piety has some- 
times dwelt a little morbidly; but of the effect of this 
undeserved trouble on his soul. There is a daring 
phrase in the Epistle to the Hebrews, to the effect that 
the Captain of our salvation was made perfect through 
sufferings. Certainly, as a man, Jesus was brought. 
thereby more’ perfectly into sympathy with the deepest 
and hardest experiences of our race; and by so much 
he was better,—this mortal woe was good for him. Our 
undeserved troubles are good for us, too. They wake 
us up,—without them we might be too comfortable and 
complacent to be fully alive. They make us feel our 
fellowship with the great toiling, moaning, hoping, slow- 
achieving world about us; they immerse us, so to speak, 
in the flood of the reality which travails toward realiza- 
tion of Heaven’s perfect plan. 

And when we actually go through them our troubles 
are not so painful as we feared, either. For they have 
their compensations. It is a wonderful thing to prove 
to oneself that there is fortitude and resolution in one’s 
own character such as we all honor in others. Then, 
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when life brings us its inevitable distresses, who of us 
will shudder like a timid child in a dentist’s chair, ask- 
ing, ‘‘Will it hurt?’’ as though to be hurt were the 
worst thing in the world—! Let us have courage to 
endure; and by endurance we shall win growth and 
poise for our own souls. 

But that is not all. For pain is often the price we 
must pay for the things we deem most worth while. 
That, I suppose, is why we speak of ‘‘taking pains’’ 
when we mean ‘‘doing our best.’’ Can you think of 
anything in life that costs literally nothing? Some 
things are given away,—but there is some string to 
every gift. Some things seem cheap, for mere money 
buys them,—but let us not forget that money is coined 
toil of hand and brain. But most of the things we 
really want must be paid for by the sacrifice of other 
things, and of ourselves. ; 

This holds, whether the things we want be good or 
bad; for, if they be unworthy, we must purchase them 
at the cost of our higher selves, as truly as the things 
really worth having can be had only by ecrucifying our 
lower selves; as St. Paul says, ‘‘They that are of Christ 
Jesus have crucified the flesh with the passions and the 
lusts thereof.’’ Which would you rather be,—com- 
fortable or great? easy-going or a leader? careless or 
wise? No man can be both. If we would make our 
lives count, we must drive our brains and our hands to 
work, and assume responsibilities and obligations, and 
fight against the current of mortality under the propul- 
sicu of eternal principle, instead of floating on our 
backs with the tide of life. 

But these are hard things to do; they hurt. They 
do not hurt us in punishment for our sins, it is true, 
and so we may think of these necessities, if we please, 
as undeserved troubles; but we shall be nearer the truth, 
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and shall not be likely to mind them so much, if we re- 
gard them as the conditions of our progress, and rejoice 
in them accordingly, as a man on his way home rejoices 
in every mile of the dusty road he travels because it 
brings him one mile nearer his journey’s end. 

Jesus paid the price of the Cross to bear conclusive 
witness to the principles of the Gospel. It hurt, of 
course,—he only knows how much,—in body, mind, and 
soul; but even in his agony I am sure that he would not 
have had it otherwise. For he knew that, beyond its 
evidential value in support of his sincerity, the Cross 
would have power over the hearts of men,—the power 
of pathos, the strength of blood and tears in support 
of truth. As St. Paul puts it, we, who in time past 
were alienated, are reconciled to God because we are 
persuaded by the death of Christ. We should not be 
persuaded if there had been aught of the theatrical in 
that sacrifice of himself,—if he had sought to die in 
order to prove that he meant what he said; but because 
he had to die, and did not draw back, we see his hands,’ 
outstretched upon the Cross, fixed by the very blows of 
the barbarians in the attitude of tender entreaty. And 
to that invitation we cannot but respond; all men, if 
they can but be brought to know the mind of Jesus and 
to contemplate his body at Calvary, will be drawn unto 
him, and reconciled through his death to his Father 
and ours, against whom we have been rebels. 

Thus it is that sincere self-sacrifice is ever persuasive 
for the cause for which it is offered. What, think you, 
is the power behind the passion of liberals today against 
militarism and in the service of world-brotherhood ? 
What, indeed, but the serried ranks of crosses, on battle- 
fields turned into graveyards overseas, above the bodies 
of our brothers in arms from every continent, who 
fought in France and Flanders that war might never 
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come again? And so with you and me: if we be true 
followers of Christ, we must dedicate ourselves, not to 
gain, but to the principles of goodness, which must be 
applied and exemplified in the workaday world if the 
Kingdom of God is to come among men. If we do that, 
we shall have to pay the price; we shall have to suffer 
for trying to change the old ways of our fellows, even 
for the better,—and that, not because we have sinned, 
but, alas, because they sin. We shall have more than 
our share of undeserved trouble. But is it not worth 
the price, to be loyal, straight, and in the right? And 
if, like Christ Jesus, the Master of the faithful, we sup- 
port with courage and firm will the buffets of fortune 
and the blows of enemies, we too may reconcile sinners 
unto God in the body of our flesh through the per- 
suasion of our voluntary suffering in behalf of the divine 
purpose as we see it. 

Thus three elements of the meaning and power of the 
Cross have so far been mentioned; that is, that it is the 
seal of Jesus’ sincerity, that it illustrates the suffering 
of the guiltless through others’ guilt, and that by the 
pathos of the Cross the alienated are persuaded to re- 
turn to God. But of late I have come to discern still 
another element. For much the same as our argument 
to this point could be said of the martyrdom of any 
other good man, whereas Jesus is more than any other 
good man to me. I avow that Jesus is for me God 
Incarnate; I believe that his words are true of himself 
as they have been of no other man in history, ‘‘He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.’’ Yet to this man, 
who consciously and, as I maintain, perfectly repre- 
sented God in human terms, have been applied with 
obvious propriety the words of the great exilic poet-seer 
who described the Servant of Jehovah as ‘‘a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’’ 
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Sometimes this has been regarded as a depressing 
description. But sorrow is not depressing. It is fear 
that depresses. Sorrow without fear—sorrowing hope 
—exalts. Men are never so near Heaven as when its 
portals have recently opened to admit one whom they 
love,—so long as in their grief they are conscious of this 
future beyond death. Pain in others’ behalf is not 
dreadful but blessed. You have never had through self- 
indulgence the happiness that has been yours in sacri- 
ficing money, time, energy, for those you love. You have 
regretted self-indulgence; you have never regretted 
sacrifice. There is not a lugubrious trait in the portrait 
of Jesus which the Gospel gives us. But there is the 
sanctity of grief for the woes and waywardness of men, 
the august blessedness of sacrifice for their restoration, 
in its every line. 

And this is the significance which the death of 
Jesus, aS the climax and summary of his sorrow, has 
for me, beyond the martyrdom of any other: it is the 
assurance, sealed in his blood, that God suffers through- 
out Creation as Jesus did on Calvary—with men, as 
Jesus suffered with the robbers; for sin, as Jesus suf- 
fered at the hands of the High Priest and the Roman 
Governor; unto the redemption of the world, as Jesus 
by his blood ratified that new covenant which is the 
power of God unto salvation. 

The suffering Saviour is thus the earnest of a suffer- 
ing God. And when I thus interpret the Cross of Christ 
I see the whole world transfigured in the light of its 
deep darkness. I divine, though I cannot discern, a 
purpose in the universal process. The scientists have 
been protesting of late against the teleological view,— 
that is, that the Universe is not only on its way, but is 
going somewhere. And the scientists are right, in that 
science cannot prove that this is so. But neither can 
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science disprove it; and common sense is one with re- 
ligion in affirming that it must be so,—in insisting that 
this is too obvious to require proof. But where is the 
Universe going? Biology and geology carry us back 
through eons before history, and show us the costly and 
terrible process of inorganic and organic evolution. 
Well, the Cross of Christ means to me that through 
the pain of the immeasurable record God has not been 
aloof somewhere in the heavens, but has been suffering 
with His creatures in the effort, in which His omnip- 
otence cannot be defeated, to bring the Universe to the 
goal He has had in mind from the beginning—that 
goal which faith divines, though it cannot yet be dis- 
cerned. 

In the realm of personal endeavor we can see more 
clearly the nature of the divine purpose; for we share 
it: the goal consciously pursued by the morally awak- 
ened is character like that of Jesus. We know, alas, 
how far from that goal we are; how often we stumble 
and fall on the way; how bruised is our conscience, how 
fierce the temptation often is to give up. Frankly, I 
believe that nothing but faith can sustain a man at 
times against. this temptation and the ruin it involves 
when indulged. But he who knows the suffering God 
understands that God shares the perturbations of his 
own soul; is bruised with his conscience; is hurt by his 
falls; and is persistent to help him up and on, and to 
heal him, if he will but accept divine companionship in 
these griefs. 

And, latterly Christians have been increasingly con- 
cerned for the social order, which is the aggregation of 
many individuals thus struggling in the painful setting 
of our planet; an aggregate which by its deliberate 
eruelties, and far more by its incidental and unconsid- 
ered injustices, inflicts so many limitations and so much 
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earth is for its reform,—for social reorganization within 
and among all people on the basis of righteousness and 
of that love which is its highest expression. But just 
as present inequities impose needless pain, so the effort 
to correct them is grievously difficult and slow. And 
many would have us believe that it must be fruitless, 
that it is the vain cult of a hopelessly impracticable 
dream. But this that man can never admit who in 
Christ crucified sees the symbol of God suffering for the 
triumph of the right. For he understands that God is 
the Partner of the pains of the oppressed, and the sym- 
pathetic Supporter of His servants who seek to relieve 
them and to prevent their recurrence. The hope and 
the promise of that new social order which Christians 
call the Kingdom of God is in the assurance that God 
shares our distresses, and by the irresistible potency of 
His suffering will fulfil those aspirations which He has 
inspired in us. And that assurance is to me the ultimate 
and sacramental meaning of the Cross of that man of: 
sorrows, acquainted with grief, whom to see is to see 
the Father. 

There is neither courage nor judgment in the attempt, 
which some would make the first object of their faith, 
to escape suffering. God Himself suffers,—with us and 
for us; it is by suffering only, since suffering is the con- 
dition of overcoming and growth, that we can be made 
perfect, and fitted for a part in the fulfillment of His 
perfect plan. We shall have griefs to endure and 
crosses to bear. But the fear which makes the bit- 
terness of pain will be cast out of our hearts if we will 
but accept and live with the glorious truth of the love 
of God, which makes Him suffer with us that He may 
bring us to rejoice with Him. And that love is bodied 
forth for all the world to see,—and, seeing, to heed,— 
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and, heeding, to trust,—in the pierced limbs and riven 
side of him who in the Place of the Skull ‘‘made him- 
self an offering for sins, bore the sins of many, and for 
the transgressors made intercession.’’ 


CHAPTER XI 


THe Enpuring Lire 


F life seems monotonous at times, it is only when 
I we are so intent on our own part in it that we are 

not viewing it as a whole. When we do thus view 
it, it is seen to be vivid with arresting contrasts. No- 
where is this paradoxical aspect of life more conspicu- 
ous than in the career of Christ Jesus: the Son of God, 
yet born in a manger; the Lord of Hosts, yet dying on 
a Roman cross. And in the closing scene of this divine 
tragedy no element seems more strikingly strange than 
that the cross of the Sinless One should stand between 
the crosses of two malefactors. The Fourth Gospel 
passes over this aspect by calling Jesus’ fellow-suffer- 
ers simply ‘‘two others’’; the First and Second Synop- 
tists label them ‘‘robbers’’; St. Luke, however, stresses 
the contrast by stigmatizing them with a word steeped 
in the odor of evil, like our ‘‘criminal.’’ With all rev- 
erence, however, I doubt but that this contrast was 
more apparent than real. For by no means all crimi- 
nals, even under sentence of death, are desperately 
wicked. : 

We are told specifically that Jesus made friends 
among the classes from which criminals were recruited 
at least as easily as among the respectable. Doubtless 
he found that the chief difference was that the sins of 
the criminal were more obvious, more socially flagrant, 
than those of his better-bred and more fortunately cir- 
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penology until this is generally understood,—that crim- 
inals are not in essence monsters of iniquity; that, 
though their offences be monstrous, they themselves are 
much like the rest of mankind. And certainly Jesus 
was not one to emphasize the moral disparity between 
himself and these accidental companions of his suffer- 
ing. It was a part of his very purity that he was 
humble, and saw the best in others; because his con- 
science was clean, there was no self-righteousness in him, 
so that he put those who met him at their ease, at the 
level—which he pre-supposed—of their best, which was 
his nature. 

The touching colloquy of the penitent malefactor with 
Jesus has often been cited as an illustration of death- 
bed conversion; and I have no question but that on that 
dreadful bed of wood the dying thief was truly sorry 
for his sins, and would be rid of the burden of them. 
It would seem that, just because there was naught for- 
bidding and all that was lovely in the goodness of Jesus, 
he sensed the ugliness of his own misdeeds for the first 
time keenly; whence his wistful confession and plea. 
Yet, though he was strangely comforted by the words of 
Jesus in reply, I do not believe that he had any clear 
faith in the promise; the very wording of his petition,— 
‘Jesus, remember me when thou comest,in thy king- 
dom,’’—suggests to me a sort of bitter yet kindly mock- 
ery of the apocalyptic dreams of this poor fanatic whose 
life had been as fruitless as it was harmless. If this 
surmise be right, then what Jesus sanctioned by his 
words of pardon and hope was his awakened respect 
for moral values, rather than any sudden faith in the 
Gospel then being sealed in blood; and Jesus, to whom 
Paradise was a positive prospect, must have had a 
heart-warming anticipation of the glad surprise into 
which he would presently lead this friend new-found in 
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adversity, when their bodies should at length fall into 
the ease of death after the torments of dying. 

But, though the contrast between the Master and the 
malefactor seems to me less likely than commonly main- 
tained to have been conspicuous at the time, there is a 
contrast, of the most poignant order, presented by this 
anticipation of Paradise, which Jesus cherished for 
himself and his friend on that very day, over against 
the gaunt and ghastly horror of the barren hill which 
was Jerusalem’s place of public execution. Imagine, 
if you can, what sort of place that was, in the desolate 
landscape of the Judean highlands, on a gloomy day, 
with the shrieking curses of the hate-maddened mob 
resounding weirdly in the ears of this ‘‘perverter of 
the people’’ and his associates in agony; and then try 
to see the color in the concept of Paradise. 

For Paradise is a colorful word. It does not mean 
‘‘Heaven’’ primarily, nor the intermediate abode of 
the blessed until the final judgment; it is not a spiritual 
or theological term at all, to begin with, but has come 
to be used as Jesus used it, because it affords us a 
bright picture of life beyond the earth. The word itself 
means a park; it is a Persian word, used of the grounds 
about the King’s palace; it is the equivalent of the He- 
brew ‘‘Eden,’’ which means a garden. Now of all rest- 
ful words ‘‘garden’’ is the most delightful. It carries 
the very fragrance of a May day with it, as we should 
say; of a day in March, as Palestinians would tell us, 
for that is there the most radiant month of the year. 
One hears in it the murmur of brooks; one sees the blue 
sky arching over green meadows. The Place of the 
Skull—and a garden, this very day! One thinks of 
‘‘oreen pastures’’ and ‘‘the valley of the shadow of 
death,’’ as the Psalmist has set them over against each 
other in the most exquisite of all religious lyrics. 
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Green pastures are to be found in valleys, with brooks 
murmuring through them. But Jesus was not in the 
valley of the shadow; he was on the Mount of Shame— 
its sombre shade overcasting the whole world. So I 
see in his word ‘‘Paradise’’ not a pleasant spot in a 
sheltered valley, but a hillside garden in his own Gali- 
lee—a land of rolling slopes and abundant vegetation, 
as the mountains around Jerusalem are a land of grim 
rocky contours; such a garden as one finds now in the 
semi-tropics,—tilted toward the clouds, to meet the sun 
the sooner; with flowers of every hue and size, and in 
profusion beyond our sober Northern fancy, raising 
from the ruddy soil a very chorus of joy in the light 
and the spicy air; and with a rushing mountain stream 
beside the garden, after the rain, carving a miniature 
canyon which in the summer drought will be a dry 
roadbed for seekers of the heights above. And such a 
garden would have a view of the sea, out over the ter- 
raced. hills to the coast plain, with a far glimpse of 
the blue mystery of the deep on the western horizon; 
for from Nazareth, in just such hillside gardens, one can 
see—Jesus had seen—the Mediterranean. Calvary,—and 
Paradise on the same day! Surely this is a challenging 
contrast in the consciousness of Jesus. 

We talk of the fortitude of Jesus. Others have 
doubtless been as brave; but no other ever brought such 
innocence to so miserable a doom, so that we sense a 
supreme degree of courage in the calm of the crucified 
Saviour as he confronted the cruelty of life and the 
enigma of death. But it was because death was no 
enigma to him that he could thus meet it. 

I do not mean that he was strengthened in this af- 
fliction by a detailed scheme of the future life held 
firmly in mind. He may have been cognizant of such 
a scheme; but I doubt it. He talked so little about the 
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beyond that we are justified in concluding that he 
thought little about it. He believed in it, as implicitly 
as you and I believe in tomorrow; but he lived in the 
present, as do we, in the main, because today. we are 
laying tomorrow’s foundations. But, when we are 
tired and discouraged after long effort, at nightfall 
we close our desks and go home, casting off the day’s 
cares with the reflection, ‘‘There’s another day com- 
ing!’’ And underlying the reflection is the confidence 
that the new day will be a better one. So Jesus, at the 
end of the day of life, looked beyond the night of his 
mortal pain and saw the dawn; looked beyond the 
accursed hilltop of the cross and saw a pleasant place 
like the gardens in the hills of Galilee. 

He was at the point where one of us would say, ‘‘I 
can’t see any way out.’’ How often we say that, in 
our troubles! And then we jump to the conclusion 
that there is not any way out; so we give up, like cow- 
ards. But that we cannot see the way is no proof that 
there is no way to be seen. If I had no glasses on, I 
should not see the face of a friend across a room. But 
that would not prove that my friend was not there; it 
would only prove, what I admit, that I am short-sighted. 
When we are in some predicament from which there 
seems to be no issue, then it is well to remember that, 
a few times at least in our lives, we have experienced 
some utterly delightful surprise, which would have 
been inconceivable just before it came; and when it did 
come we exclaimed, ‘‘Why, I never dreamed of such a 
thing!’’ Of course not. If we had dreamed of such 
a thing, however, we should doubtless have met the 
contingencies of life with far more resolution. 

The moral of that memory is that right now we are 
to begin dreaming of a fair outcome from our troubles, 
even though it seem impossible. To do so—to refuse to 
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admit that any difficulty is insuperable—will help us to 
a fortitude like his who on Calvary sustained his swoon- 
ing soul with the thought, ‘‘Today—in a garden!”’ 
Can we doubt that he reached the garden that day, 
and rested there, before he started back to visit his 
earth-friends on the first Easter? 

One way to this saving hope is through self-reliance. 
It is better even to exaggerate your powers than to 
minimize them in your mind, if you have an honorable 
object in view; for every man has the right to hold 
that the Omnipotent backs him in every right endeavor. 
But self-reliance is a-brittle prop if it be not thus 
braced with reliance upon God, from whom all our 
capacities come. We all reach a place sometimes, as 
Jesus reached it on the Cross, where our only hope must 
be in the mercy of God. But that mercy is every way 
infinite; wherefore on Calvary we are privileged to 
project our thought in absolute confidence forward to 
Paradise. And by thus clinging to the assurance of 
sunlight beyond shadow we too shall be fortified in 
our misfortunes, to bear them in patience, and in the 
sequel to rise above them. 

If Jesus’ assurance of Paradise is a lesson to us of 
hope in straits the most desperate, his compassion for 
this comrade, at the moment of his own deepest distress, 
is a manifestation of the divine character he was reveal- 
ing which should grip us as does no other incident in 
that life which in a finite mirror reflected the Infinite. 
One is touched, to be sure, by the narrative in the fourth 
Gospel of Jesus’ provision from the Cross for his moth- 
er’s future. But that is rather filial than divine. A 
decent man must look out for his mother; an affection- 
ate son will be strengthened in his hardest hour by 
thinking of her, and talking with or about her. This 
converse with the dying thief is of quite a different 
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order. If Jesus had made no more reply to him than 
to the rulers who were scoffing at him, we should neither 
wonder nor be shocked; we should perhaps condemn the 
thief for an impertinent attempt to intrude upon the 
sacred meditation of the Lamb of God slain for the 
sins of the world. The thief had no claim upon him; 
the thief was a bad man. But Jesus does not even see 
his badness; and he promises to bring him to that 
blessed Garden toward which his own weary soul is 
journeying for refreshment! 

It was just that attitude toward bad men and women, 
and people with no claim upon him (by the world’s 
verdict), which had brought Jesus to this place. If 
only he had made his friends exclusively in select cir- 
eles! Will you permit a paraphrase, reverently in- 
tended? Surely he might have found companionship 
enough at Church socials; why should a minister be 
on good terms with the gangs in the pool-rooms? Just 
as people said of John Wesley and William Booth: 
Why couldn’t they be respectable priests of the Church 
of England, instead of preaching at the collieries and 
in the slums? But Jesus was more needed by the pub- 
licans and harlots, not to mention the fishermen and 
farmers, than by fashionable religionists; and he went 
where he was needed,—and went to the pains of finding 
out the need, as Wesley and Booth did likewise in his 
name in their respective generations. As to having a 
claim upon him, what claim had the sick whom he 
healed, the dead whom he raised? If only he had 
stayed where he belonged (we can imagine people 
saying) and not interfered in affairs not his business, 
he could certainly have come to be recognized as a really 
brilliant doctor of the law of Israel. What a promising 
career he wrecked by making friends among reprobates, 
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and refusing to draw the line at helping people who had 
no right at all to his regard! 

But Jesus drew no lines of exclusion. He recognized 
a claim of every one upon him. He was the brother 
of thieves as well as of elders in the Church. There 
was no leper so unclean that he would not 
touch him, and by his touch he cleansed. There was 
no Sabbath too holy for works of mercy upon all who 
applied. There were no social reprobates so perverse 
and contaminated that he would not be their friend; 
to be sure, his friendship somehow purged the con- 
tamination. 

And in all this he did not simply give us the example 
of unprecedented human magnanimity; he was con- 
sciously representing God. In the generous grace of 
his reply, from one cross to the other, to the penitent 
sinner whom he promised to deliver from that pain into 
the green pastures of heavenly love, we have the like- 
ness and the guaranty of God’s attitude toward us. 
There is no crisis in the travail of the world, in which 
He suffers with men for the triumph of Truth, so acute 
that He will not have time and thought and tenderness 
for our need if we call upon Him. There is no ex- 
tremity of our own agony and peril, even when the way 
of life seems to have led like a blind alley to the blank 
wall of the tomb, in which He cannot or will not speak 
the word of comfort and deliverance; a word we may 
not understand or more than half believe, but which 
yet will strangely comfort us, and convey a promise soon 
to be fulfilled despite our incredulity. Why do we not 
more often, like this malefactor, turn to the Master of 
life with a plea for remembrance and succor? We al- 
ways find, when we do, that we were never forgotten; 
and that He brings us, if we will but follow, out of the 
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shadow into the sunlight, by ways and to glorious con- 
summations we had never dreamed of before. 

Beyond Calvary lies Paradise. When the warm rays 
dissipate the shadow of death from over the valley, we 
find that we are in green pastures and beside still 
waters. There is no situation so dismal as to preclude 
hope, if we will trust the loving kindness of the eternal 
Father; and by hope, which sees the garden just beyond 
the Cross, we shall be made strong and brave to en- 
dure until the garden is reached. When trials are 
hardest and perplexities most impenetrable, may we 
too turn to One who suffers beside us in the darkness, 
and cry, ‘‘Remember me!’’ and hear Him answer, 
‘“Today shalt thou be with me in Paradise!’’ 

And after that day of rest in Paradise came the re- 
turn of the Lord of Life which we celebrate at Easter. 
Easter is the festival of the triumph of life. It has 
its roots in Nature-worship, as a celebration of the 
return of verdure and birds at the spring of the year. 
But for us Christians the significance of Easter is 
especially sacred because our worship goes through 
Nature and beyond to God, even our Father, on the day 
which by a convention of the Church calendar is the 
anniversary of the resurrection of His Son our Lord. 
For us, Easter is on his account a day of hilarious 
assurance of the triumph of spiritual life, over the 
decay and death of matter, in full personal immortality. 

There are many people in the world today who think 
we go too far in claiming to be sure of life beyond 
death; and not a few who go so far in the opposite 
direction as to deny it. They take this position be- 
cause there is no evidence which the senses can weigh 
to support our faith, and because we cannot conceive 
the manner of that life to which we aspire. Suppose 
we grant both points, for the sake of the argument: 
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will even the most scientifically minded claim that 
science accepts and works with only those facts which 
are already proved and understood? Surely not. so 
long as the astronomer must admit that there is no 
evidence for ether, and the biologist that life itself is 
factor x—the unanalyzed and undetermined—in all his 
reckonings. Science itself does not bid us accept only 
what we can grasp; it is built, indeed, and built solidly, 
to the immeasurable benefit of mankind, upon hypoth- 
eses,—that is, upon assumptions,—propositions not 
proved, but which by careful testing have been shown 
to explain facts which cannot be successfully accounted 
for in any other way. 

Now from a strictly scientific angle our faith in im- 
mortality is an hypothesis; on intellectual grounds we 
are obliged to believe in it, because in no other way 
can we find any satisfactory or coherent estimate of 
those moral values which are the very differentia of 
human life, whereas by assuming that life survives its 
physical phase we can give an account of them which 
meets all the persistent and incontrovertible needs, as- 
pirations and capacities of man. An assurance thus 
indispensable to a reasonable view of the world is 
knowledge no less than if it were susceptible of labora- 
tory tests. 

Some there are, to be sure, who declare that proofs 
of life beyond death are daily attained under test con- 
ditions. The Spiritualists have won so many respect- 
able recruits of late that I suppose we may no longer 
read them out of court as mere charlatans; and, with- 
out having as yet made more than a casual and cursory 
examination of their claims, I am disposed to accord 
them an open-minded interest. If competent investi- 
gators should establish through psychic research, to 
the satisfaction of the learned world, the fact of im- 
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mortality,—in which you and I already believe on other 
grounds,—the Christian position would certainly not 
thereby be weakened, and it might in the thought of 
the generality of men be strengthened considerably. 
For every increment of persuasion to our cause, we 
proponents of the eternal righteousness should be grate- 
ful. 

There are certain distinctive features of the Christian 
doctrine of immortality upon which it may be well for 
us to dwell. It is linked up, of course, with the story 
of the resurrection of Jesus. Perhaps I should say the 
stories,—for the several narratives can hardly be har- 
monized with one another. That does not surprise or 
disconcert me, however. If the incident were a fabri- 
cation, we may be sure that there would be no dis- 
crepancies: the story would have been promulgated in 
just one form, carefully thought out. There is no im- 
posture possible in such honest incoherence as we find on 
this subject in the Gospels,—the incoherence, obviously, 
of astounded joy. That joy struck the disciples all 
of a heap, so to speak, when it first came to them; but, 
when they had assimilated it, it so inspired and recre- 
ated them that the very existence of the Church, con- 
quering and to conquer, dates from the transfiguration 
wrought in our Lord’s first followers by the evidence 
they saw of his restored life after the Crucifixion. I 
cannot pretend to solve the mystery of the empty tomb; 
but it is clear, on the face of the record, that the 
Christian doctrine of immortality originated, not as 
a theory wrought out in meditations of the closet, but 
as a generalization from the overwhelming experience 
of the triumph of the Saviour’s life over death. 

An old creed says, ‘‘I believe in the resurrection of 
the body.’’ That has been taken sometimes, both 
by believers and by critics, to mean the redintegration 
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and re-animation of our mortal dust. That it had no 
such meaning in the apostolic age is evident from the 
stately and memorable phrases of the fifteenth chapter 
of the first Corinthian epistle, in which St. Paul not 
only associates the immortal hope with a splendid im- 
agery of the stars, but also strikes a high note of sober 
reason, and specifically declares, ‘‘Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the Kingdom of God.’’ The view presented 
in this passage is no blind superstition, but a noble 
philosophy: a continuity of personal existence, in which 
fiesh and blood do not indeed inherit the Kingdom, but 
in which a spiritual body is evolved, if you please, from 
the natural body,—a sort of super-organic spiritual 
evolution, in which the essential advantages of the body 
are conserved while its dross is left behind. 

What is the body, essentially? It is the organ of 
recognition and of activity,—this, no matter what its 
composition may be. And we are to have bodies, says 
St. Paul, in that after-life which we shall share with 
him who is risen from the dead and become the first 
fruits of them that slept. In other words, the after- 
life is in no shadow-world of mere sad and hopeless 
recollection, but is a full and satisfying existence,—a 
life, no doubt, of growth; certainly of enlightenment, 
love, and achievement. 

The Christian doctrine of immortality is, then,—in 
the form in which the Apostles expressed it, and 
through its later developments, of which the end is not 
yet,—an assertion of continuous full personality, be- 
youd death, in circumstances, however conditioned, es- 
sentially as familiar and friendly at least as our present 
environment. We may note in passing that there can 
be no logical place in such a scheme for the desperate 
state of everlasting pain, which, therefore, despite a 
few equivocal phrases in the Scriptures, we may dis- 
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miss from our minds,—though corrective punishment 
there must be. Now what ought the effect to be in our 
lives of a faith like this in the triumph of personality 
over the worst that the forces of destruction can do? 
Why, it seems to me that such a faith must rout and 
banish all the terrors to which we are prone. For what 
are we afraid of? That things may go wrong for a 
time? They are sure to come right in the end. Jesus 
arose; ‘‘in Christ shall all men be made alive’’; the last 
enemy is destroyed, even death. We may have to be 
patient, but of final justice we cannot fail. The books 
of life are not closed when earth returns to earth. 
When we leave behind us the old houses of our mortal 
habitation, our spirits go forward to new homes, new 
tasks, new visions, under the guidance of God, whose 
mercy never faileth. 

Further, such a faith should make us take life 
seriously. I do not mean lugubriously. A depressed 
and harassed anxiety about our duties is of no use to 
God or man. But, if we are to live forever, we should 
take life thoughtfully and appreciatively as it comes, 
and put our best into this investment which will never 
fail. We are building now for a long tomorrow. If 
tomorrow we were to die, it might be enough just to 
eat, drink, and be merry; since we are to live, we 
would better enrich our spiritual estate, though it be 
at the expense of temporal welfare which is for a day 
only, by doing justly, and loving kindness, and walking 
humbly with our God. I am not afraid that to take life 
thus seriously will make us think so much about the 
hereafter as to neglect our duties here. Some go to 
that irrational extreme; but not many, in our time. 
If we follow Jesus, we shall assuredly escape that dan- 
ger, for he did his work here, on the road to the here- 
after; and one reason why he was willing to suffer on 
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the Cross must have been his conviction that he would 
arise in the power of God. 

More than of other-worldliness there is danger today 
that we shall forget the life beyond altogether, and 
take no thought for the long tomorrow. As followers 
of one who did his duty on the earth and is risen unto 
life eternal, we should insist upon steadfast anticipation 
of the larger life which he has promised, as the outlook 
and reward of our efforts here. It is a wonderful help 
under the burdens of life to have something to look 
forward to; and, of all things to look forward to, the 
most wonderful is Heaven. 

The resurrection of Jesus revealed the loving kind- 
ness of God in the triumph evermore of his obedient 
children. St. Paul would have us understand that this 
constitutes an universal promise,—a covenant written 
into the very law of being, whereby the natural engen- 
ders the spiritual, and mortality bears an immortal 
harvest. It is by gratefully embracing His will, and 
giving ourselves to His obedience, that we so ratify this 
covenant of God as to enter now, in joy and peace of 
the inner man, upon the endless life, forever new, of 
fellowship with the Eternal Father. We need not wait 
for death to make our souls immortal; we are deathless 
even now, and may dwell in the atmosphere of Heaven 
here, if we will but put away the things of death,— 
motives of greed and the service of self,—and consent to 
live in generous love, with the help of God, after the 
likeness of Christ. 

It is true that, to physical science, man is a zodlogical 
genus, the highest development of organic life yet 
evolved on this planet. He is the result of the interplay 
of many counterbalanced forces in the marvellous order 
of Nature; his ancestry can be traced, with sufficient 
certainty to satisfy all reasonable demands for proof, 
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through a chain of subordinate genera, to the lowest 
forms of life known; he is a cousin,—many degrees re- 
moved, of course,—of the starfish and the tiger. Here 
science leaves him,—at the summit of animal creation, 
but only an animal. To questions which go deeper than 
the body science has no answer. If we ask, Whence 
this long process of upward growth? Why ?—and, 
Whither does the life of man tend?—it must reply, ‘‘I 
do not know.’’ 

Yet to these questions there must be answers worthy 
of the minds which ask them,—of the majestic scheme 
which brought these minds to consciousness. And hu- 
man faith has found them,—faith which is not mere 
fancy fashioned by the will to believe, but which comes 
from imperative intuitions,—which is sanctioned by the 
triumph of its champions, supremely by the spiritual 
victory of the Christ,—which knows itself to be in com- 
munion with Almighty God. And to faith man is not a 
zoological genus,—to trace his physical ancestry is but 
to classify the materials and structure of his temporary 
home,—for faith knows that ‘‘God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him’’: Man 
is the son of God, coming forth from His love, sharing 
His capacities, unfolding into the full likeness of His 
nature, destined to share His eternity. 

It is on the basis of this assurance, of which our own 
souls certify the truth, that we, looking out upon the 
world of chance and change in which we dwell, feel 
that we are strangers here,—pilgrims in a valley of 
shadow, pressing on towards the light of the mountain- 
tops; sailors over a rough sea, bound for the fair haven 
of a continent of peace. Sometimes, to be sure, the 
peaks are shrouded in fog, and we lose all thought save 
of the dark vale we traverse; sometimes the waves are 
stilled awhile, and the strand we seek lies so low on the 
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horizon that our straining eyes barely discern it, and we 
forget the harbor ahead in the pleasures or the cares of 
the voyage. But there come to us all some moments in 
which we are keenly conscious of the incongruity be- 
tween our surroundings and ourselves; when we long 
for the permanent, the reliable, the good, in place of the 
grey uncertainties which seem to hedge us in; when we 
set our faces towards eternity. Then are we homesick 
for Heaven, and can say with the disciple of old, ‘‘We 
have not here an abiding city, but we seek after the 
city which is to come.’’ 

I fear those words express a phase of truth not often 
heard in modern pulpits, especially of the liberal faith. 
We seem to have grown painfully matter-of-fact and 
- cold; in our reaction from morbid other-worldliness it 
is possible that we have gone to the extreme of becom- 
ing worldly. I believe in the practical religion,—‘‘ap- 
plied Christianity,’’—about which we hear so much to- 
day; but that is not a practical religion which fails to 
satisfy hunger of the heart as well as of the head and 
of the body. And the human heart craves Heaven,— 
that gracious and consoling fact which we have laid, 
away of late, to be brought out only on funeral oc- 
casions. It is too bad that so many good things,—the 
fairest flowers, the sweetest music, the loftiest doctrine, 
—have come to be associated in our minds with hearses. 
What helps to gladden the grieving would also help to 
make glad hearts pure, and to consecrate and elevate 
their joy. Heaven,—as an anticipation, and as a pres- 
ent possession, if we want it,—belongs to you and me 
every day. The Christian Church was committed by 
its Founder and Lord to the high truth of personal 
immortality. 

He taught men to despise death; never to prepare to 
die, but to get ready to live, here and hereafter; and 
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that, if they walked in his way, life should become more 
glorious at each step. He set forth the most heart- 
warming theory of the future life known among men. 
If I may revert to the Creed, we have been taught to 
say, ‘‘I believe in the Resurrection of the body and in 
the life everlasting.’? What is the Resurrection? A 
great deal of rubbish has been uttered on this subject, 
and tons of it printed. St. Paul anticipated it,—per- 
haps he heard some of it,—and called the people who 
speculated as to the nature of the Resurrection body by 
the short, sharp name of fool. But this much is clear: 
that, whereas most philosophers had interpreted the life 
to come as a vague, futile, disembodied state, Jesus 
maintained that the whole man—not the soul only, but 
a body through which it might express itself and be 
known of others—should survive the tomb. 

That is the meaning of the Resurrection of the body. 
Though death is the universal fate of men, and will be 
the last enemy to be overcome, yet it entails no loss 
of faculty or of capacity to grow, and may be the gate- 
way to great gain. Jesus would never sanction such 
words as 


‘“‘Work, for the night is coming, 
‘When man works no more’’; 


for he did not regard death as a night darkening over 
the later years of man. He conceived of life as an 
infinite horizon expanding with every honest effort for 
the right; he knew that God would not suffer His holy 
one,—His Son, made in His image,—to see corruption 
in a foul cavern of death; he defied the grave, and 
viewed eternity, not as darkness, but as dawning day. 

If, then, Jesus’ doctrine of the Resurrection means 
that death shall not deprive man of the means of ex- 
pression and development, what is Heaven? We have 
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all heard it said that Heaven is a state of mind. Well, 
it is that, and something more. Every state of mind 
becomes a state of body. You cannot have the Kingdom 
of God within you without letting its light shine 
through you, to make the circles in which you move 
brighter and sweeter. And when everybody has the 
Kingdom within, the world in which we then dwell— 
no one knows where that will be, or what it will be like, 
but that does not matter—that world will be a Heaven. 

But of the Heaven which lies ahead, more later. 
Just now let us think of Heaven as a state of mind. A 
lot of people would echo the refrain of the old Negro 
song, ‘‘I want to go to Heaven when I die,’’ who never- 
theless are perfectly satisfied with the earth while they 
live. Some of them, in fact, ‘‘want the earth,’’ and 
work very hard to get it, trusting to a sound reputation 
as rich and prominent citizens for a passport through 
the pearly gates when their time comes. But Heaven 
is not won that way. When St. John the Baptist her- 
alded the coming of the Christ, he said, ‘‘Repent ye, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’’ When the 
Pharisees—prominent citizens of their day—asked 
Jesus where the Kingdom of God was, he answered, 
‘‘Within you’’; probably his judgment of them was too 
charitable, but the point was that they must have it 
there before they could find it elsewhere. And when 
Jesus paid tribute to the purity of little children, he 
declared, ‘‘In heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.’’ What does 
ali this mean? That where God is, there is Heaven; 
and God is the willing guest of every man who will re- 
ceive Him. He is never far to find. 

Have you ever invited Him to make His home with 
you? If you have not, it is not surprising that you 
should be dissatisfied with life; it is His presence thai 
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makes life worth while. Why not open the door to 
Him now? There is no need of cleaning house before 
He comes. You have known anxious housewives who 
said, ‘‘I am going to ask the Smiths here to dinner as 
soon as I can get around to it’’; and when the Smiths 
were finally invited, they were welcomed by a flustered 
hostess to a house too clean for real life, found all the 
family wearing painful company manners, sat down to 
an uncomfortably elaborate meal, were conscious of 
having caused a vast amount of worry and trouble, and 
thought of the experience ever afterward with a shud- 
der. Perhaps you have also happened in sometimes on 
friends whose hospitality you could trust, and have been 
met by a hostess beaming with cordiality, who explained, 
without embarrassment, ‘‘I haven’t had help lately; I 
am behind in my work, and the house looks like Pande- 
monium; but, if you’ll take us as we are, and lend a 
hand, you are welcome to whatever we have!’’ Did 
you ae enjoy your visit in that house? Pranilys 
which hostess would you prefer? 

Some people feel that they have to get ready pelore 
they let the Lord into their hearts,—have a houseclean- 
ing and a bonfire; and, when they. do get around to it, 
they have missed hours of His company, and are too 
tired to enjoy it. But He is our Father; He under- 
stands our troubles and shortcomings, and will help us 
out. ‘‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock!’’ 
Open to Him! With Him at your side you will find 
that the dirt and the dust and the disorder will soon 
yield to your united efforts, and your heart will be 
clean and fresh. That is Heaven. What does it mean 
to open the door of the heart to God? To think about 
Him, to talk with Him, to trust Him; to stop worrying 
and begin hoping. And nobody will go to Heaven 
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through the mere act of dying who has not thus been 
in Heaven before that event. 

But there is also a Heaven farther on; an ‘‘abiding 
city,’’ as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews calls. 
it,—a city which in the Revelation is called the New 
Jerusalem. What a happy thought that is! <A city,— 
companionship; love. Will there be recognition in 
Heaven? There would be no Heaven without it. The 
noblest thing in life is the communion of kindred spirits; 
in the noblest life that communion must exist, and at the 

highest level. That thought is implied in the doctrine 
- of the Resurrection of the body,—that we shall know 
each other in the Brighter Land. 

An ‘‘abiding city,’’ a ‘‘city that hath foundations!’’ 
It is the tragedy of the earth-life that all things change. 
We meet, and part; we love, and lose. But change is 
the characteristic of the imperfect; and, in a world 
governed by God, all change must be ultimately for the 
better, until at last His creatures come to know Him 
even as they are known,—until they shall fall awake to 
the fullness of the life eternal. Then there shall be no 
more change, for there shall be no need of it. 

What life may be like in a realm of harmony such 
as this which we are taught to anticipate, we cannot 
imagine,—but we need not; it is enough to know that 
the deepest longings of our hearts shall be satisfied. 
Nor are we to suppose that the mere incident of death 
will usher us at once into the abiding City. In our 
thought, to be sure, that incident represents a crisis; but 
that it materially alters our relations to God is incon- 
ceivable, since Christ has taught us that it is really of 
negligible significance. Doubtless we shall then recover 
the companions of our earth-journey who have preceded 
us into the unseen; and with them our pilgrimage will 
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be continued with refreshed joy and confidence. Nev- 
ertheless, an interval will separate the life that now is 
from the unfading day, during which, with God’s help, 
we may continue to work out our own salvation, and, 
by mutual burden-bearing, that of those we love. But 
surely—as. surely as tomorrow’s sun shall rise—some 
day,—when the hearts of God’s children have been 
opened to Him, and He has brought Heaven within,— 
we shall find the Heaven that lies ahead,—the abiding 
City which we seek. 

These words will have failed of their purpose if they 
seem to you a mere theological discursus, an analysis 
and elaboration of the abstract hope of immortality. 
For this is the fact they should bring home to you,—I 
have stated it before,—-that ‘‘ Heaven, as an anticipation, 
and as a present possession, if we want it, belongs to 
you and me every day.’’ When Jesus told his disciples 
about the many mansions of his Father’s house, he 
added, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for you, that where I 
am, there ye may be also.’’ When the seer of the Reve- 
lation had described his glorious vision of ‘‘the holy 
city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
the skies prepared as a bride adorned for her husband,’’ 
he appended a generous invitation to all men: ‘‘The 
spirit and the bride say, Come!’’ In the same spirit, I 
urge you to seek the city which is to come. ‘‘We have 
not here an abiding city’’; if we look in the present 
order for enduring satisfactions, we shall not find them. 
Health, wealth, honor, learning,—these are good things; 
but in themselves they make no man happy. Men have 
had them all, in greater measure than our sturdiest ef- 
fort is ever likely to bring them to us, and yet have had 
Hell within. Men have lacked them all, and, because 
they had Heaven within, have been themselves, and have 
made others, supremely blessed. 
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The brightest room I ever entered was the chamber 
of a woman in Brooklyn who for ten years had been 
bedridden; who from that room directed the affairs 
of a lodging-house while she pieced out a narrow liveli- 
hood by the work of her almost crippled hands. But 
there the very air was fragrant with the flowers of 
Paradise; the sunlight seemed to have an especially 
golden glint; you felt the divine Presence almost as 
though it were tangible; you left having somehow for- 
gotten your troubles, because you had seen God in the 
face of one of His angels, His messengers to men. There 
was a song in your heart for the rest of the day. Why? 
Because the woman in that room had opened the door 
of her life to her Father, and He had made it clean and 
bright, and dwelt there with her; because her heart was 
an inner kingdom of tranquil hope and sunny kindness. 
She is in a larger room now, on the other side of the 
dark door; it is brighter than Brooklyn sunshine could 
make it, and I think she is no longer an invalid. 

There have been many others like her; you and I have 
known some of them. And we too want that inner 
Kingdom. We shall find it by trusting God, renouncing 
fear, and beginning to hope. And by so doing we shall 
be turning our steps toward that city which is to come, 
where ‘‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’’ 
Out in the turmoil of the world, with its cares and its 
joys about us, let us remember Heaven,—of which every 
joy is a foretaste, toward which every burden well borne 
is a step in advance. ‘‘We have not here an abiding 
city, but we seek after the city which is to come.”’ 


CHAPTER XII 


Tue INCREASING CHRIST 


N the little book of Malachi,—about which we know 
I almost nothing, for it is one of the anonymous scrip- 
tures, prized simply for its self-evidencing spiritual 
value,—a striking promise occurs, dear to the heart of 
the Christian: ‘‘Unto you that fear my name shall the 
Sun of righteousness arise, with healing in its wings.”’ 
The figure here employed,—the winged sun as an em- 
bodiment of the divine,—has been held to suggest Persian 
influence. But there have been sun worshippers among 
all early peoples. For the functions of the sun in rela- 
tion to the earth, though dimly discerned, are obvious. 
It is the great lifegiver, quickening all that it touches. 
The idea with which the sun is here associated be- 
longs, however, distinctly to the Hebrew tradition: the 
righteousness of God, which He demands also of men 
in the forms of reverence toward Him and of fair deal- 
ing with one another. The idea of the super-physical 
ethical distinction,—of right versus wrong as an inher- 
ent opposition, not merely in terms of the comparative 
convenience of their consequences, but essentially and, 
as it were, absolutely,—and that the Eternal is always 
on the side of the right, is the distinctive contribution 
of Hebrew insight to world-faith. 
Now righteousness is the sun which, says Malachi, 
is to mark by its rising the day of the Lord, of which so 
many of the prophets spoke. But whether sunrise is to 
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one thing in a garden, and another in a desert: you may 
bask, or you may swoon, under the same sun. Malachi, 
whoever he was, knew all about that, for Palestine is a 
land of the sun. But what of the analogy to righteous- 
ness? Is not righteousness always a blessing? 

Malachi does not think so: ‘‘For, behold, the day 
cometh,’’ he says in the context of this promise, ‘‘it 
burneth as a furnace; and all the proud, and all that 
work wickedness, shall be stubble; and the day that 
cometh shall burn them up, saith Jehovah of hosts, that 
it shall leave them neither root nor branch.’’ In the 
desert of sin, then, righteousness smites like a sunstroke. 
And righteousness is indeed, when one thinks of it, an 
awful thing to those who deliberately do wrong. For 
it is unselfish; and that throws out their calculations, 
which presuppose self-interest as the motive of all action. 
It is unrelenting in its onslaught upon evil, as being 
assured of final triumph in the face of all temporary 
reverses. And it is uncompromising; because, whereas 
a variety of things may be expedient, only one thing 
can be right, and any shading of the right, however 
comfortable, is wrong. Righteousness is a terror to evil- 
doers; Hell trembles before the just. 

But in the garden of God, to them who seek His face, 
how gentle and benign are the rays of His righteousness! 
We have learned of late to define the antiseptic powers 
of sunshine; but men have always known, without defi- 
nition, what its virtues are. It cleanses the atmosphere; 
it clears up mischievous mists. It warms the blood, so 
that we tingle and glow with health. It relaxes the 
nerves, so that frowns and tension disappear; and it 
also invigorates while it relaxes. So it is with righteous- 
ness in the moral world,—the world of our spirits: it 
makes the environment wholesome; it draws forth 
harvests of good from the seeds of honest purpose; it 
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dispels anxiety, with the dawn of a clear confidence in 
the eternal sanctions of goodness. 

Had this unknown prophet Christ in mind when he 
voiced the promise of the Sun of righteousness? Prob- 
ably not, if one means specific foresight of the life of 
Jesus. But at least he was looking forward,—in the 
general direction of Christ’s actual advent,—and he 
probably understood the pre-eminence of personality suf- 
ficiently to have a personal embodiment—an incarna- 
tion—of the divine righteousness in mind. Whatever 
the prophet may have thought, however, we know that 
Christ is the Sun of righteousness, the center of the 
moral world as the sun is of the planetary system. The 
sun has risen; this is the promised day of the Lord. 

Though the morning has been more than nineteen cen- 
turies long, yet I am convinced that it is not yet noon. 
But as the minutes, years long, pass, we see with every 
hour the flowers and fruits of the Garden of the Lord. 
grow greater, while the very thorns that grow in the 
desert of sin wither under the smiting rays of the same 
sun, of the divine righteousness ever more potently re- 
vealed in the affairs of men. What the outcome will 
be I do not know, except that it must be glorious. 

But with the outcome I am not so much concerned 
as with the present stage of the process, and with this 
pressing query: Where are we living,—in the Garden 
or in the desert? If we are in the desert,—rebelliously 
pursuing our own desires and ends in defiance of God,— 
then let us be warned, in his name who is the very Sun 
of righteousness, that frustration, pain, disaster to our 
souls lie in that way. And in the same name comes an 
invitation: that we come over into the Garden,—that 
we seek the face of the Lord,—that we make His will 
ours, and our neighbors’ good our goal,—and it shall be 
well with our souls. For the garden of honest purpose 
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is bathed in the balmy light of Heaven; unto us who 
would serve God the Sun of righteousness has arisen 
with healing in his wings. 

The rise of this Sun of righteousness in the increasing 
sway of the Christ-ideal over man is the outstanding 
phenomenon of history from the dawn of the career of 
Jesus. 

That Jesus did increase in influence and popular es- 
timation at an astounding rate from the very beginning 
of his ministry is clearly indicated by the record. We 
know how quickly the period of his popularity followed 
upon the obscurity of his first emergence into public 
notice; and if this period of popularity was followed 
almost as quickly by a gathering storm of opposition 
which broke at the Cross, that does not mean that his 
prominence was declining. A man whose influence is 
feared has a much more potent hold on the general im- 
agination than has one who is merely popular. De- 
nunciations and persecution are in a sense tributes to 
their object,—that is, they testify angrily to his im- 
portance. One danger of the recent anti-Bolshevik panic 
was that it involved an exaggerated estimate of the 
importance of the Red, whom most of us would prefer 
not to flatter even in a backhanded way. But the radi- 
calism of Jesus, the effect of which on the public mind 
was so great as to arouse the terror of the authorities 
and instigate their campaign of misrepresentation, 
which resulted in his death, was not, as we know, pri- 
marily political or economic, but related to the inner 
life; was not destructive, but of such a sort as to restore 
the affections and ideals of men to newness of life and 
vigor of generous action. 

More significant than the reaction of the people at 
large to the impress of his personality was that of the 
apostles who constituted the inner circle of his disciples. 
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There is a straight line of development from the mood 
of adventure and curiosity in which they began to fol- 
low him, through St. Peter’s confession in behalf of 
them all, ‘‘Thou art the Christ; the Son of the living 
God,’’ to St. Thomas’ awed tribute to the risen Master 
whose wounds he had felt in his spiritual body, ‘‘My 
Lord and my God!’’ Here was one who gripped his 
contemporaries, and gripped most forcibly those who 
knew him best, so that he increased in their estimation 
from a casually interesting new teacher to the very In- 
carnation of God and Redeemer of the world. 

It is hardly necessary, nor would it be profitable, to 
review at length the stages by which the power of Jesus 
has increased over the spirits of men. It must suffice 
to indicate his place in the middle age and the place he 
is coming to occupy in modern times. It may be ques- 
tioned whether the spirit of Jesus was dominant in the 
medieval Church, and those primitive forms of Protest- 
antism which departed only in a few inconspicuous 
though fundamentally important details from the usage 
and thought-circle of the earlier ecclesiasticism. But 
that his name was supreme, and that most of those who 
used his name sincerely believed themselves to be his 
servants, there can be no doubt. What a wonderful thing 
it seems that the fame of the young peasant-prophet, of 
whom the disciples of the Baptist were jealous, and re- 
garding whom that great-hearted preacher made his re- 
solve and prediction, ‘‘He must increase but I must 
decrease,’’ should have spread from the inconspicuous 
corner where he lived to cover the whole earth, and 
that princes and potentates many centuries after his 
time should acclaim him supreme, invoke his blessing 
upon their undertakings, and profess to hold their scep- 
tres only by his will and at his pleasure! This could 
not have been, had there not been manifest in his career 
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and teachings forces of truth and love transcending all 
other human experience, and imposing a divine author- 
ity upon the consciences of men who by the light of his 
righteousness saw the darkness of their weakness and 
sin. 

Yet the force of Jesus in human affairs has been 
lessened, the increase of his dominion has been retarded, 
by misunderstandings of his disposition and will due 
to failure to study the record of his life thoroughly and 
with independent judgment. The traditional view, un- 
disputed in Catholicism and in early Protestantism, 
stressed certain severe aspects of his relation to the 
world at the expense of a just appreciation of those 
tender phases of his intercourse with mankind which 
are most potent in gaining the allegiance of our hearts. 
It was Christ the King and Judge of whom men heard, 
and of whom they were taught to be afraid. And lat- 
terly, by way of reaction, we have inclined to stress the 
opposite extreme, so that certain types of preaching 
familiar to us all have harped upon the ‘‘gentle Jesus, 
meek and mild”’ idea until it almost seemed that full- 
blooded men had little in common with him, if indeed 
they could respect him at all. But Jesus was neither, 
on the one hand, effeminate, nor, on the other, harsh. 
What he was we ean only discover by investigating the 
original sources of our information about him for our- 
selves. It is on this investigation that the main emphasis 
is happily being placed in our time. 

And when we read the four Gospels,—whatever may 
be our judgment as touching critical problems concern- 
ing their composition, and whatever account we may 
make of the miraculous element in these stories,— 
whether or not we are all satisfied, as I am, that here 
is the very heart of the Eternal exposed to our view, the 
life of God rendered into terms of human comprehen- 
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sion,—at least our unbiassed verdict must be that here 
is a real man, and of all men the one best qualified to 
guide our spirits in their search after enduring values. 
We find a man gentle, indeed, when it is proper to be so, 
but also scathingly stern when circumstances demand it, 
and in both moods and all others exhibiting a virility 
which affords us the most striking example in history of 
energy undeterred by a doubt and courage unclouded 
by a fear. We find what we have not been taught to ex- 
pect,—a vein of kindly irony, in many of his words with 
the self-satisfied and comfortably conservative, which as- 
sures us that he understood and even quietly enjoyed 
the quirks and oddities of the human species,—that he 
had that saving grace of social contacts, a sense of 
humor. 

But above all we find a largemindedness which satis- 
fies our desires for a leader big enough to be generous, 
deep enough to have sounded the profundities of hu- 
man nature, deliberate enough to be sure of all he said, 
wise enough to strike out new paths, invent new meth- 
ods, delineate fresh ideals for the whole race, leading 
not towards strife but towards amity, not towards the 
ephemeral achievements of mere material progress but 
towards the immortal invigoration of a sound idealism. 

To be sure, there arises now and then a skeptic who 
denounces the altruism of Jesus as an ethic of decadence, 
impractical and even undesirable, and preaches in its 
stead the maxims of self-interest as the true Gospel of 
deliverance from the bonds of circumstance. But men 
do not heed such teachers; or, if they do, as in Ger- 
many of the Empire, they are hastened by pursuit of 
the creed of greed in their downward motion toward 
the destruction which awaits all who deny the primary 
tenets of the conscience. It is because Jesus is being 
rediscovered as an all-around man, with a message of 
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permanent and transcendent value for society independ- 
ent of all theories true or false about him, that the 
authority of his spirit is receiving increased recognition 
in our age, which is perhaps too contemptuous of the 
nominal and theoretic loyalty offered him by less frank 
_and critical generations. 

Now this increased authority of the spirit of the re- 
discovered Jesus affords the opportunity for a still 
further increase in the scope of his influence. The 
ideas for which he stands—a fair chance, fair play, and 
a brotherly attitude toward all men, the whole sustained 
on a foundation of reverence and obedience to the 
Heavenly Father—have been proved workable. Every 
advance out of barbarism into the world-wide state of 
freedom illustrates this fact: for instance, the Protestant 
Reformation,—securing religious liberty ; the Revolutions 
of the eighteenth century, vindicating political liberty; 
the overthrow of slavery, in triumphant assertion of 
the rights of manhood without distinction of race. 

But these achievements have been by accident rather 
than in pursuance of a definite Christian program. 
On the basis of the justification which these events af- 
ford of the Christian principles as practicable, the time 
has come to stop groping, and initiate a conscious social 
evolution in the direction of their full realization. This 
is demanded chiefly in two fields: the economic,—in- 
dustrial democracy; the international—a League of 
Nations, and universal peace. 

The strife is on, whether we like it or not: capital 
grapples with labor, the attitude of both belligerents 
being that the Devil may take the public; land-grabbers 
within the League of Nations, great peoples sore with 
deserved defeat without it, and America, like a spunky 
child, refusing to play the game, though with her rests 
the one hope of making the League effective and work- 
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ing out a just peace. This crisis demands solution in 
the spirit of Jesus. That spirit has won fresh apprecia- 
tion and honor, and will command world-allegiance if 
we who are its exponents will but give it free course 
through our lives. 

But that requires sacrifice, and a sense of proportion 
on our part. ‘‘He must increase,’’ said St. John the 
Baptist ; and added, ‘‘I must decrease.’’ The one hinged 
upon the other. St. John was the most conspicuous 
figure in Palestine in that day. It was his endorsement 
which first won recognition for Jesus from important 
elements of the population whom St. John’s preaching 
had aroused to a new religious anxiety and suscepti- 
bility. Moreover, his endorsement was not enough: it 
was necessary for St. John to recede deliberately into 
the background, while he might yet occupy the fore- 
ground if he would, in order that Jesus might enjoy the 
undivided attention of the public. 

Now St. John was a great man, and a power for good. 
Jesus himself said of him that he was ‘‘a prophet... 
and much more than a prophet ... Among them that 
are born of women there is none greater than John.’’ 
He might not unreasonably have hesitated to surrender 
his sway over the hearts of the people. But among his 
other great qualities was a sense of proportion. I am 
sure he knew that he was a big man; but it is evident 
that he recognized in Jesus one who was bigger, and, di- 
voreing himself from all personal. considerations in- 
volved, he stepped aside to give the bigger man the right 
of way. By so doing he contributed conspicuously to 
the success of Jesus’ career. But did he lose by so do- 
ing? If he had not done so, he would have been at most 
what we would call a ‘‘successful evangelist,’’ but, with 
no new message for the world, his following would have 
been a party without a program, and would long since 
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have been forgotten among the numberless sects of an 
obscure religion. Because he chose the nobler part of 
self-effacement before the rising Sun of the righteousness 
of Christ, the obscure religion of which he was an ad- 
herent has become in a purified form the leading religion 
of mankind,—for Christianity is Judaism spiritualized ; 
St. John himself, moreover, is remembered through 
millennia and over the whole world as the fore-runner 
of the Saviour, and is universally held in veneration for 
the very act of abnegation which in a narrow view might 
have been expected to doom him to oblivion. 

A similar sense of proportion is demanded by the cir- 
cumstances which we confront. Labor is great; capital 
is great; but the general welfare and the promise of a 
more equitable industrial future are infinitely more im- 
portant than either, and both must give way to this 
primary concern. We have had enough of schemes of 
reconstruction in the interest of one party or of the 
other; it is time for schemes to be thought out and pro- 
posed in the interest of humanity, which is the interest of 
Christ. Class prejudices, party shibboleths, personal 
variations of temperament and outlook, however well- 
grounded and deserving of respect they may seem, must 
decrease, that the Christian spirit may increase, and 
may function without hindrance through the social or- 
ganism. 

And s0, in the international realm, national traditions 
and aspirations, however ardently served by patriots in 
the past, must in the present recede to make room for the 
first concern of enlightened society after the bitter les- 
son of the World War, namely, the federation of all free 
peoples in a world-state, the members of which mutually 
guarantee security and peace. It may be that the 
League of Nations was conceived in sinister secrecy and 
born in tumult and turmoil; it is certain that, like all 
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things human, it is imperfect; but it is apparent, to all 
who think, that the League holds the only promise at 
present available for the improvement of world-rela- 
tions, and that its faults can only be corrected as experi- 
ence shows what changes are needed, rather than by an 
academic schedule of rearrangement before the machin- — 
ery has so much as been tested. 

It is not for me to attempt to say just what measures 
are needed in final solution of the economic and inter- 
national problems. But we must at least see clearly 
that these problems can only be satisfactorily solved 
in conformity with the spirit of Christ; that now is 
the time for Christian people, if they will, to ex 
tend immeasurably the imperial sway of the rod of 
his love; and that no leader is entitled to the at- 
tention or the suffrage of Christians whose proposals 
for progress in these regards do not square with the 
necessity to subordinate all selfish interests to the one 
dominant requirement of the passion for sicoiaictis 
of which Jesus is the incomparable exponent. 

But a just society rests upon just individuals. ANG 
while you and I are not competent to decide in just 
what ways the spirit of Christ is to function on the 
great stage of history which it increasingly controls, 
we are at least able, either to be sincere servants of 
truth and goodness, accelerating by our support the 
coming of a Christian social order; or, if we prefer, to 
put self before service, and so to retard the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. On the one 
hand is what we want to do: the pleasures and gratifica- 
tions and self-expression which we instinctively crave. 
On the other hand is what we ought to do: the duties, 
the kindnesses, the self-suppression in a larger interest, 
which Christ enjoins by his commanding example. 

We shall miss some good things if we say, with St. 
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John the Baptist, ‘‘He must increase, but I must de- 
erease.’’ But we shall gain some better things,—as St. 
John had the reward which he deemed highest, in the 
sense of duty done, and in the sure anticipation of the 
triumph of the cause to which he contributed this sac- 
rifice of self, so that he was enabled to say from the 
heart, ‘‘This my joy therefore is made full.’’ The 
choice is for us to make. If we choose to assert our- 
selves and seek our own ends, we shall certainly, how- 
ever imponderably to our own senses, hold back the men 
with whom we associate and the world in which we live 
from the glorious experience of the increasing authority 
of Christ and the fulfillment of his promise of justice, 
peace and love. But if we choose to put him first, whose 
right it is to take precedence of all; to serve him, at 
' whatever cost; and to trust him, under whatever dis- 
couragements,—then we shall as certainly, though per- 
haps also to ourselves as imperceptibly, promote his uni- 
versal reign, and be able to say likewise, with satisfac- 
tion in duty well done, both here in this life and in the 
life beyond where we shall see him as he is, ‘‘This my 
joy therefore is made full.”’ 

May God give us grace individually and as a people to 
make the right choice, and to say nobly with the great 
prophet, ‘‘He must increase, but I must decrease’’; 
that the light of the Sun of righteousness may shine 
more and more unto the perfect day for all mankind. 


THE END 
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